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By SAM ECKSTEIN 


News & Features Editor 


Christopher Louie, president of La Or- 
ganizacion Latina Estudiantil (OLE), was 
selected on Monday to serve as a Young 
Trustee on the Hopkins Board of Trustees. 
Louie will serve a four-year term on the 
board. 

He was chosen among a large pool of 
applicants from the senior class, which 
was narrowed down to five by a commit- 
tee led by Paula Burger, vice provost. The 
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Board of Trustees Committee on Trust- 
eeship, Nominations and By-Laws inter- 
viewed the final five candidates on Sun- 
day and chose Louie the following day. 
While Jerry Schnydman, secretary of 
the Board, said he could not comment on 
the conversation that took place in the 
meeting where Louie was selected, he 
could comment on his impressions of the 
pre-med, pre-law, neuroscience major. 
“My sense is that he has a great intel- 
lect. He just seems to have a tremendous 
interest in doing more for Johns Hopkins, 


board selects Louie as new Young Trustee 


after his student life days,” he said. “But 
that’s true of all the final candidates.” 

Choosing one person from the appli- 
cants was a very difficult decision, accord- 
ing to Schnydman. Burger described all of 
the final candidates as “splendid.” Three 
of the four other candidates interviewed 
by the board were Justine Mink, Esther 
Bell and Samir Bhalla. 

Louie assumes one of the reasons he 
was chosen is because of his diverse range 
of involvement at Hopkins. 

See TRUSTEE, Pace A8 
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Chris Louie will serve on Board of Trustees. 








Blue Jays win again 


Admissions 
decreases 
recruitment 
spending 


By SARAH TAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins Office of Undergrad- 
uate Admissions plans to decrease 
the amount of money they spend on 
recruitment of prospective students 
by approximately five percent in the 
next year. 

Hopkins is not alone in this budget 
constraint — Harvard recently de- 
creased the funding for their Admis- 
sions Department by nearly 50 percent 
due to the current economic situa- 
tion. Although Hopkins’s cutbacks 
will not be as drastic, the Admissions 
Department will be limiting many 
recruiting trips to west coast high 
schools to once a year as opposed to 
twice a year, and the department will 
be cutting back on its own in-office 

SEE ADMISSIONS, Pace A8& 








By DIANA BAIK 
Staff Writer 


The Student Government 
Association (SGA) is currently 
discussing plans to restructure 
the Student Activities Com- 
mission (SAC). 

The restructuring will entail 
the SGA’s taking complete con- 
trol over SAC funding and the 
allocation of money to various 
student groups at Hopkins. 

Until this decision, the SAC 
served as the SGA’s funding 
board; they looked over funding 
proposals and allocated funds 
accordingly to campus groups 
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Students are working to donate unused campus food to homeless shelters. 


Hopkins to participate in 
(ampus Kitchens Project 


By POOJA SHAH 
Staff Writer 


rently, 15 universities have such a 
program. 

Senior Jerome “Axle” Brown, a 
public health major, became inter- 
ested in the CKP when he learned 
that sustainability is closely linked 
to the problem of food security. 


Starting March 28, Hopkins 
will become a participant in the 
Campus Kitchens Project (CKP), 
a national organization, and will 
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such as clubs, publications and 
the Hopkins Organization for 
Programming (the HOP), which 
organizes student entertain- 
ment and social activities. 

In an effort to increase over- 
sight of the SAC’s activities, as 
well as trim some of the red 
tape tied to the fund alloca- 
tion process, the SGA has de- 
cided to absorb the SAC into 
the SGA’s Finance Committee. 
The Finance Committee will 
take over all responsibilities 
from the SAC and make all 
subsequent group funding de- 
cisions. Other universities and 
colleges around the country 


Last Saturday, 10th-ranked Blue Jays defeated ninth-ranked Hofstra, making their record 3-1. The Jays will face second-ranked Syracuse this Saturday. 





SGA to restructure campus group funding 


have recently undergone simi- 
lar restructuring processes, in 
an effort to give student gov- 
ernments more direct respon- 


sibility in funding. 
Senior Prasanna  Chan- 
drasekhar, SGA president, 


believes that transferring au- 

thority from the SAC to the 

SGA will be “a way to distrib- 

ute money more equitably to 

student groups. In fact, we are 
SEE SGA, Pace A8 





overturns 
Bush's stem 
cell ban 


Reversal creates new 
research opportunities 





This is the first of a two-part series ex- 
amining President Obama's new policy on 
embryonic stem cell research. In the next 
issue, the News-Letter will explore the 
impact of the policy change on scientific re- 
search at Hopkins. 


By LILY NEWMAN 


Layout Editor 


President Barack Obama issued an 
executive order on Monday that lifted 
restrictions imposed on embryonic 
stem cell research during the Bush ad- 
ministration. 

The executive order was motivated 
by concerns that preventing this type 
of research means delaying the discov- 
ery of treatments for diseases like Al- 
zheimer’s, Parkinson’s and diabetes, as 
well as traumatic spinal cord injuries. 

“Advances over the past decade 
in this promising scientific field have 
been encouraging, leading to broad 
agreement in the scientific community 
that the research should be supported 
by federal funds,” Obama wrote in his 
executive order. 

In 1998 James A. Thomson of Univer- 
sity of Wisonsin-Madison, published a 
groundbreaking article, “Embryonic 
Stem Cell Lines Derived from Human 
Blastocysts,” in Science Magazine about 
his success deriving human embryonic 
stem cells. This led to three years of 

SEE STEM CELL, Pace B8 
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U.S. researchers can now freely use embryonic 


stem cells, like the cell culture shown above. 








Alumni Association increases 
ellorts as economy falters 


Hopkins institutes new student-alumni program 





By CONOR FOLEY 
Staff Writer 


clear idea of what the outlook for 
alumni is like until about June of 
this year,” he said. “Everyone's 


begin donating unused food from 
the Fresh Food Café (FFC) to 
homeless shelters and other orga- 
nizations in the Baltimore area. 
CKP, founded in 2001, is a 
growing non-profit movement 
at colleges across the country to 
make dining halls more sustain- 
able and to tackle food security by 
donating leftover food that would 
otherwise be thrown away. Cur- 
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Brown and a group of seven 
other students are addressing the 
issue of food inequity in Baltimore 
by working to establish a chapter 
of the CKP at Hopkins. 

According to the Baltimore 
City Health Department, one in 
eight low-income families in Bal- 
timore suffer from food insecu- 
rity, which can lead to health risks 

See KITCHEN, Pace A3 
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The SGA’s restructured funding board would give it more financial responsibility. 


Hopkins Baseball 
splits in 
doubleheader against 
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As the economic crisis draws 
on, its impact on alumni giving is 
still foggy. 

Fritz Schroeder, senior associ- 
ate vice president of Development 
and Alumni Relations, expects the 
economic crisis to affect alumni 
giving, though he says it is still too 
early to judge how serious it will 

e, 
“We probably won't have a 
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personal finances — from students 
and recent alumni to more wealthy 
established alumni — and we're 
had to adjust our time frames and 
requests based on donor's situa- 
tions.” 

Schroeder noted that alumni 
events in recent months have tak- 
en a new tone. 

“We've been organizing more 
alumni networking events. There’s 
definitely been greater demand for 
these kinds of events, partly from 
people trying to tap into networks 
as they look for new jobs.” 

Schroeder also noted some 
changes in the types of involve- 
ment that alumni are looking for. 

“In the past, alumni chapters 
used to have a lot of formal din- 
ners with a faculty guest as a lec- 
turer,” Schroeder said. 

_ Younger alumni are more in- 

terested in hands-on participation 

with the University. They would 

rather work directly with their 
SeE ALUMNI, Pace A5 
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Dean Ralph Fessler hopes that careers in education will continue to be appealing. 


School of Education sees 
growth tn popularity 


By ALEX LIU 


For the News-Letter 


In light of the recent economic 
changes, the field of education 
and more specifically the Hop- 
kins School of Education has 
grown in popularity as a career 
option. 

According to Ralph Fessler, 
the dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, the school has recently ex- 
perienced roughly a 30 percent 
increase in applications, some- 
thing he said is common during a 
recession where layoffs are more 
abrupt and frequent. 

“When people find the job 
market is very tight, they begin 
to explore their options and they 
realize [that] teaching is a very 
attractive option,” Dean of the 
School of Education Ralph Fes- 
sler said. 

The School of Education’s 
expansion has now included a 
search for faculty with a stronger 
finance background. 

“There’s still a need for good 
teachers in science and math, 
and we try to inform people 
who have background or inter- 
est in that area that there are lots 
of jobs available [in education],” 
Fessler said. 

¥' -The School has networked and 
reached out to undergraduates as 
Well ‘as people in the Baltimore 
area in order to inform them of 
the stable opportunities available 
in the career of teaching. 

A variety of programs exist, 
Gugliucciello said. 

Undergraduates, for example, 
can start their master’s degrees 
or teacher's certification in the 
School of Education through the 
Accelerated Masters of Arts in 
Teaching, or AMAT program. 

This program allows Hopkins 
students still on their Bachelor’s 
degrees to take 12 undergraduate 
credits that would count towards 
their Master’s degrees. 

Also available is the FlexMAT 
program, which allows working 
individuals to earn their educa- 
tion credits or teaching certifica- 
tions at Hopkins at night. 

Besides these programs, which 
have been available for years, the 
School of Education is also work- 
ing to increase awareness on the 
field of teaching, through other 
outlets of communication to both 
undergraduates and members of 
the community alike. 

“We're going to be working 
with the career center in Garland 
and pre-professional advising,” 
said Frank Massey, Chairman 
of the Department of Teacher 
Preparation. “We also-deal with 
career changers and people who 
finish a four-year degree and fin- 
ish in the master’s degree.” 

According to Massey, the 
School of Education has recently 
held workshops specifically in- 
forming interested individuals 
about what teaching is like as a 
career. Each workshop depicted 
the benefits and downsides of be- 
ing a teacher. 

“We wanted to make sure 
people knew what they were 
getting into and how things 
were different when they were 
in school. Teaching is not for ev- 
erybody.” 

Massey also mentioned that 
for people a little further along 
in the decision stage, open hous- 
es are also available to further 
guide interested individuals in 
the teaching career. The next one 
is on March 21. 

Plans have also been made to 
inform other potentially inter- 
ested audiences, such as IBM, 
Northrop Grumman and other 
Baltimore businesses. 

“We try to neck with mem- 
bers of these organizations who 
might be looking to either retire 

early but are too young to retire 
and want to consider teaching as 





second career, or people who are 


being laid off early in their ca- | 


reers,” Massey said. 

According to Massey, com- 
panies like Legg Mason, which 
recently laid off 2,000 people in 
the past two months, and the Bal- 
timore Examiner, which recently 
closed, are releasing many poten- 
tial teachers. 


“We started the workshops 


because of what we saw as an 
opportunity,” Massey said. “We 
felt that particularly in Baltimore, 


where there were beginning to be | 


layoffs, that there would be more 
Opportunities for advertising 
teaching as a second career in re- 
sponse to the economic climate.” 

Overall, the change in eco- 
nomic climate has led to a re- 
sponse in the School of Educa- 
tion to better inform the public 
of their options in an uncertain 
job environment. 

“We felt that it would be im- 
portant for people to know that 
there are opportunities for them 
and at the same time benefit chil- 
dren by getting bright people to 
look at the possibility of employ- 
ment in school systems,” Fessler 
said. “We have an obligation to 
people to show them that even in 
this financial climate there still 
are jobs in education.” 
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Robert Kagan speaks 0 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


rhe first thing that Robert Ka- 
gan, last night’s Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS) speaker, did 
after thanking the audience was 
to acknowledge the challenges 
facing the United States and the 
world today. 

“LT want to talk about the world 
that Barack Obama has inher- 
ited,” he said. “Even setting aside 
the current financial crisis, it’s 
very complicated.” 

Kagan, a former member of 
the State Department Policy 
Planning Staff, speechwriter 
for Secretary of State George P. 
Schultz and deputy for policy 
in the Bureau of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, focused most on 
what he described as a com- 
mon theory that the U.S. was in 
decline. 

“1 think that view is mistak- 


| en,” he said. “If the economy re- 


sembles what things were like in 


| the 1930s, it would a great trage- 


dy if foreign policy followed suit 
.. because there is no doubt that 
the world depends extraordinari- 
ly on the U.S.” 

Although Kagan served as 
foreign policy advisor to Sena- 


| tor John McCain during the re- 


cent presidential election, he ac- 
knowledged that Obama’s global 
popularity had the potential to 


| help reshape the United States’s 


interaction with the rest of the 
world. 

“He is in the unique position 
of being more popular than most 
countries’ own elected leaders,” 
Kagan said. “I think our image 
has been substantially repaired 
by the results of the presidential 
election.” 

He jokingly referred to for- 


| mer president George W. Bush as 





“the ogre in the White House,” 
but also went on to more seri- 
ously discuss the historical im- 
age of the U.S., stating that prior 
to Bush, there were many other 
issues that had caused it to suf- 
fer. 

Then he moved on to discuss 
the rightful place of the U.S. in 
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the world. 

One of the 
key concepts 
that he stressed 
was. that. al- 
though after 
the Cold War 
many believed 
that the geopo- | 
litical struggle 
between great 
powers had be- 
come a “geoeco- 
nomic” conflict 
and that money 
had replaced po- 
litical theory in 
importance, this 
has not come 
to pass. He felt 
that the popular 
belief had been 
that democ- 
racy was tak- 
ing root around 
the world and 


would almost develop of its own 
accord. 

“Obviously it seems that nei- 
ther of those assumptions were 
quite true,” he said. 

This discrepancy between 
reality and previous expecta- 
tions, according to Kagan, is 
one of the reasons that people 
believe the U.S. and the world is 
in decline. 

“I think we need to be a little 
bit more careful that our Enlight- 
enment philosophy does not 
blind us to the fact that autocra- 
cies may be sustainable,” he said. 
“It’s not clear who owns the fu- 
ture.” 

As a result of these issues, 
Kagan felt that the struggle be- 
tween democracy and autocracy 
is amore important “big-picture” 
concern for the U.S. than terror- 
ism, especially terrorism based 
in radical Islam. 

“Radical Islam can’t succeed,” 
he said. “They want to roll back 
the clock ... the problem is that 
people in the Islamic world don’t 
want to go back. I think what 
we're seeing is the death throes 
of this ideology.” 

In light of this, he wants the 
U.S. to focus on encouraging the 
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development of democracies and 
bringing together democracies in 
cooperation. 

“1 think we need to take seri- 
ously again the idea of promot- 
ing democracy and not count on 
it promoting itself,” he said. 

These comments led to a 
number of different ques- 
tions from the audience. One 
was concerning the method of 
spreading democracy, with the 
example of Iraq as a flawed at- 
tempt. 

“We didn’t go into Iraq with 
the goal of promoting democra- 
cy,” Kagan said. “No one in their 
right mind thinks that demo- 
cratic promotion is about inva- 
sions.” 

He was concerned, however, 
that the lesson from the Bush 
years might be perceived as “the 
promotion of democracy is im- 
possible.” 

Claire Cravero, one of the FAS 
co-chairs, described Kagan as 
“the voice of a new conservative 
movement.” 

“We've had a lot of liberal 
speakers, and we thought he 
would balance the range and 
help provide a more well-round- 
ed symposium,” she said. “That 


Speaker Robert Kagan addressed issues such as foreign policy and Obama's inherited national issues. 


was our goal.” 

Of the roughly 100 to 150 peo- 
ple in attendance, many seemed 
to think that Kagan had managed 
to remain somewhat apolitical in 
his analysis. 

“| thought he gave a very neu- 
tral perspective,” freshman Alex 
Treiger said. “While we have dif- 
ferent political views, I thought 
he gave an interesting perspec- 
tive of the future of what the 
international system will look 
like.” 

Sophomore Nicholas Mark 
agreed. “It was very informative 
and he tried not to be political,” 
he said. 

Freshman Nicole Salter also 
had a positive impression of the 
event. 

“T thought it went well. His 
views were unique, but they 
made sense and he explained 
himself well,” she said. 

Cravero was pleased with the 
turnout and also pointed out the 
presence of several Baltimore 
citizens not connected to the Uni- 
versity. 

“There’s one couple that al- 
ways comes to all of our events. 
It’s great because I love getting 


_ the community involved.” 
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By THOMAS DANNER 


News & Features Editor 


After receiving a “D” on 
last year’s PharmFree Score- 
card, a measure of conflict of 
interest policies at academic 
medical centers, the Hopkins 
Hospital has been preparing to 
implement tougher policies that 
would eliminate industry hand- 
outs. 

The Scorecard, issued annu- 
ally by the American Medical 
Student Association (AMSA) 
analyzes several factors of teach- 


policy, including the extent to 
which institutions disclose gifts 
received from pharmaceutical 
companies and industry rela- 
tionships. 

According to a hospital press 
release, the administration takes 
the survey results seriously and 
intends to improve its perfor- 
mance in the future. 

“The new policies — awaiting 
votes this spring by the Adviso- 
ry Board of the Medical Faculty 
and other groups — are likely to 
eliminate all gifts and free food 
from industry, 

strengthen existing limits on 
access to Hopkins by industry 
sales representatives and im- 
pose clearer standards regulat- 
ing noncredit-awarding educa- 
tional programs if they involve 
industry funding,” the release 
said. 

The new policies would re- 
quire that funding be approved 
at the institutional, rather than 
the individual level. It would 
also eliminate the acceptance of 
free drug samples from industry 
representatives within a year, the 
release announced. 

The new regulations would 
also require faculty members to 
disclose any consulting relation- 
ships that they might have with 
pharmaceutical or biomedical 
device companies. 





A bill reintroduced in the Sen- 
ate this January, known as the 
Physician Payments Sunshine 
Act, would mandate that any 
pharmaceutical companies or 
medical device manufacturers 
disclose payments to physicians 
greater than $100, excluding drug 
samples. 


ing hospital conflict of interest. 





If passed, 
companies 
that knowingly 
fail to disclose 
such informa- 
tion would be 
subject to fines 
of up to one 
million dollars. 
The disclosure 
information 
would be avail- 
able on a public 
website no later 
than Septem- 
ber 2011. 

Accord- 
ing to data 
originally 
published in 
the New Eng- 
land Journal 
of Medicine in 
2007, the phar- 
maceutical in- 
dustry spends 





nearly $30 bil- After receiving a “D" on the PharmFree Scorecard, the Hopki 


lion annually 

on marketing, the majority of 
which goes toward direct mar- 
keting to physicians. 

Data from another article, pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in 2000, 
suggested that even small gifts 
such as free meals or travel subsi- 
dies produced a significant shift 
in prescribing behavior among 
physicians. 

Nitin Roper, AMSA Nation- 
al PharmFree Chair, felt that 
strengthening regulations would 
help to limit the effect of phar- 
maceutical companies’ influence 
on doctors’ decision-making and 
to preserve objectivity in patient 
care, 

“Physicians have a duty to pro- 
vide patients the best treatments 
available based on the evidence, 
not on the multi-billion dollar 
marketing campaigns of indus- 
try,” Roper wrote in an e-mail to 
the News-Letter. 

Roper cited his own experi- 
ences in his first year of medical 
school as influential in motivat- 
ing him to support the Pharm- 
Free cause. 

“I began to clearly see the 
consequences of pharmaceutical 
marketing practices. | worked 
with physicians who routinely 
prescribed expensive, new medi- 


— 





cations because they had free 
samples,” he wrote. 

“I saw physicians giving lec- 
tures that were skewed because 
of their financial ties. I began to 
research the issue and uncovered 
how pervasive these marketing 
practices are in American medi- 
cine.” 

According to Roper, the 
PharmFree program has been 
influential in medical schools 
across the country. 

“There is now, without ques- 
tion, a national trend at academic 
medical centers to establish eth- 
ics reform,” he wrote. 

“When I started working on 
this campaign two years ago, 
only a few schools had strong 
conflict of interest policies. How- 
ever, since our scorecard came 
out last year (http://www.amsas- 
corecard.org), dozens of schools 
have now implemented ‘A’ or ‘B’ 
policies.” 

Roper emphasized that while 
AMSA works to regulate restric- 
tions on pharmaceutical market- 
ing practices, the organization 


does not oppose the collaboration’ 


between scientists and industry 
in the field of research. 

Anthony Chyou is a third- 
year student at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine and an advo- 
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ns Hospital pursues conflict of interest policies. 








cate of the PharmFree movement 
sponsored by AMSA. According 
to Chyou, the issue of conflicts of 
interest in medicine is not easily 
solved. 

“T do think this is a delicate 
issue, not as black and white as 
others will make it, because it 
is extremely hard to conduct 
cutting edge research without 
the extra help from the phar- 
maceuticals,” he wrote in an 
e-mail. 

“Moreover, innovations at 
pharmaceutical companies can 
help spark competition as we 
saw earlier in the Human Ge- 
nome project. At the same time, 
we would not want the results 
of our basic science and clini- 
cal studies to be clouded by the 
profit-driven pharmaceutical 
companies.” 

As a member of the Pharm- 
Free movement, Chyou, along 
with other AMSA members, have 
sponsored events to raise aware- 
ness about conflict of interest and 
pharmaceutical marketing poli- 
cies. 

Hopkins is not the only school 
to have a low grade on the AMSA 
survey. Harvard, ranked as the 
number one research medical 
school by U.S. News and World 
Report received an “F” on last 


Making the grade: Hopkins Hospital to increase pharmaceutical disclosure 


year’s survey, while Yale, ranked 
ninth, received a “C.” 

The “PF” ranking was assigned 
to schools who either did not 
supply data for the survey or did 
not have policies relevant to the 
survey. 

According to the survey, Har- 
vard Medical School reported 
that it had no conflict of interest 
policies that corresponded to the 
survey categories. 

Of the 151 U.S. medical schools 
surveyed, only eight (five per- 
cent) received “A” rankings. The 
University of Pittsburgh Medical 
Center was one “A” recipient. The 
survey cited that their disclosure 
policies were exemplary, except 
for a curriculum content catego- 
ry, which they are currently ad- 
dressing. 

Both Harvard and Yale are 
working to improve their con- 
flict of interest policies and 
performance on the AMSA sur- 
vey. 

Last Thursday, a 19-member 
committee met at Harvard Medi- 
cal School to draft new conflict of 
interest policies, following criti- 
cism of the school’s policies in 
the past. 

The PharmFree cause has 
recently been a popular topic 
among medical students. At 
Yale, a group of three first-year 
medical students are organizing 
a campaign to request full dis- 
closure of affiliations between 
professors and pharmaceutical 
companies. 

Similarly, at Harvard, medi- 
cal students have been pres- 
suring for greater transparency 
and strengthened conflict of 
interest policies to preserve the 
objectivity of their medical edu- 
cation. 

Some Harvard students felt 
that having professors who re- 
ceived money for consulting 
from drug companies could im- 
pact the way that they taught 
material, while others felt that 
the relationship between drug 
companies and physicians was 
not so harmful, the New York 
Times reported. — | 


About 1,600 of 8,900 profes- 
sors and lecturers from Harvard 
have disclosed financial ties un- 
der the school’s disclosure policy, 
according to the Times. 
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Campus Kitchens to donate leftover Fre lood Grads face troubling 


By ALEX NEVILLE 
| Staff Writer 





KircHENs, From Al 
such as obesity and diabetes. 
“Food 





did not have sufficient facilities 
to meet the students’ needs. 

Although JHU Dining Servic- 
es was not able to offer kitchen 
space, they helped Brown and his 
team to identify larger facilities 
in the area that could assist with 
the CKP. The University Baptist 
Church, located across the street 
from campus, has an industrial 
sized kitchen that they have al- 
lowed Campus Kitchens to use. 

“The hard part was mak- 
ing our schedule work with the 
church’s schedule,” Brown said. 
“It’s hard for students to spend 
time during the day when the 
church is open, but [the church] 
has a huge security system, so al- 
lowing us to work in the kitchen 
after hours would pose a big se- 
curity hazard.” 

Eventually, the team managed 
to arrange a schedule to access 
the kitchen during the church’s 





insecurity exists be- 

cause we have an inequitable 
food System,” Brown said. “I 
started thinking about w ays we 
could change the [food sy stem] at 
the local level.” 

Brown, the coordinator of 
the Hopkins chapter of Campus 
Kitchens, and his executive team 
of seven other students have 
spent the last semester establish- 
ing the major components neces- 

Sary to start the program. 

These components included a 
Sponsoring office, places to do- 
nate the food, a facility in which 
to prepare the food, food donors 
and student volunteers. 

The Univ ersity’s Center for 
Social Concern is the sponsoring 
office for the CKP. 

According to sophomore Lena 
Denis, the public relations co- 


pointments for students to come 
meet with counselors. 

“By the end of this week, we'll 
[have seen] more students than 
we did last year,” he said. 

Presnell said that the job 
search would be most fruitful 
for students willing to be flexible 
and to pursue employment de- 
spite those who assert that it will 
be harder to come by. 

“I’m most worried about stu- 
dents who put less time in their 
job search because of what they 
read in the newspaper,” he said. 

Leslie Kendrick is a senior lec- 
turer and internship coordina- 
tor for the Center for Leadership 
Education (CLE). She also works 
with Hopkins students to help 
them secure internships. 





Students graduating from col- 
| lege this year may find obtaining 
| employment in an oversaturated 
| job market to be extremely diffi- 
cult. 

Companies that responded to 
a 2009 National Association of 
Colleges and Employers (NACE) 
Job Outlook survey expect to hire 
| 22 percent fewer college gradu- 
| ates from this year’s graduating 
class than in 2008. 

This drop ends an unbroken 
progression of increases in ex- 
| | pected hiring that began in 2004, 

| according to the association. The 
companies responding reported 
| an “unparalleled level of uncer- 

















chair for the Hopkins chapter of _ hours. | | tainty” with regards to fall re- Kendrick urged students 
the CKP, there are several com- In addition to finding cooking cruiting plans. searching for jobs or internships 
munity centers, food pantries facilities, CKP also faced difficul- Mark Presnell, director of the to apply early. 


and churches within a few miles 


ties in securing food donations. 
of the Homewood Campus that 


According to sophomore Ali- 
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Kendrick noted that despite 
The CKP is working to secure support from local avenues as well as Hopkins. 


the economic climate, the num- 


Career Center, emphasized that 


have already expressed interest 


in receiving food donations. 


“In the current economic situa- 
tion, the food pantries are suffer- 


ing from both ends,” Denis said. 
“They receive fewer donations, 


but the number of people who 


need help is growing. We got a 
very positive response when we 
said we wanted to donate.” 

One of the first partnerships 
that CKP hopes to form is with 
Heart's Place, an overnight shel- 


ter located a few blocks south of 


campus. 

Currently, Heart’s Place is 
only able to provide services 
three nights a week due to a lack 
of funds and 


yah Sanders, Food Donor Rela- 
tions Committee co-chair, the 
team solicited donations from 
local businesses and restaurants 
in addition to campus dining fa- 
cilities. 

The program can only accept 
certain types of foods that are 
prepared in specific ways due to 
health concerns. They do not ac- 
cept food that has been reheated 
or was originally served on a 
buffet line, but will take frozen, 
canned and fresh food as long as 
it has been kept within certain 
temperature regulations. 

“We tried getting donations 
from grocery stores like Super- 
fresh,” Sanders 





supplies. Brown 
hopes that CKP 
will be able to 
help by donat- 
ing full dinners 
to the shelter 
once a week. 

While the 
team had little 
trouble finding 
places to ac- 
cept the food, 
they faced difficulties in finding 
a facility in which to prepare the 
food for donation. 

At most other universities, 
CKP chapters prepare food in the 
campus dining facilities where 
the food is originally cooked. 

According to Dave Furhman, 
director of Dining Services, a 
space constraint prevented Cam- 
pus Kitchens from utilizing the 
cooking facilities on campus. 

He noted that the kitchens in 
the FFC could not be used, since 
they are in nearly constant use, 
and that the Levering Food Court 

























It’s an empowering 
thing to pay for your 
own food, and that’s 
what we're trying to 
make possible. 

— JEROME BROWN 


said. “But they 
have to throw 
the food away 
if it’s past the 
sell by date. It’s 


a liability is- 
sue.” 
The CKP is 


protected from 
some of the li- 
ability associ- 
ated with do- 
nating food by 
the Good Samaritan Food Dona- 
tion Act. The Act protects donors 
from liability when the food is 
donated in good faith, meaning 
that the food was handled and 
stored correctly. The executive 
board members of the Hopkins 
CKP chapter have been trained 
and certified to handle food safe- 
ly. 

“We have to establish a paper 
trail” Brown said. “From the 
time we receive a food donation, 
we have to take the temperature 
of the food, transport it in an 


insulated bag and store it in a 
freezer to ensure that it’s safe to 
consume.” 

Dining Services has worked 
with Brown and his team to es- 
tablish a methodology for safely 
collecting and transporting their 
food donations. 

Currently, program directors 
expect to receive a weekly dona- 
tion of between 80 to 100 pounds 
of food from the FFC. 

The team hopes that in the fu- 
ture they will be able to arrange 
for donations from other din- 
ing facilities on campus, namely 
Einstein’s Bagels, Levering Food 
Court and Nolan's. 

According to Furhman, Din- 
ing Services has arranged for 
food donations with the Mary- 
land Food Bank in the past, al- 
though he said that the amount 
of leftover food does not typical- 
ly produce a very significant do- 
nation, due to the way that meals 
are prepared. 

“Rather than cooking huge 
amounts of food way before meal 
time, food is cooked in smaller 
batches,” he said. “This allows 
for fresher food, and cuts down 
on the amount of food waste.” 

Furhman and Aramark, the 
company that provides food ser- 
vices to Hopkins dining facilities, 
have offered advice to the Cam- 
pus Kitchens team throughout 
their planning stages, according 
to Brown. 

“They are very helpful,” he 
said. “But they’re a business. We 
had to prove our professionalism 
to them first.” 

The final component needed to 
establish CKP at Hopkins is the 














support of student volunteers. 

Senior Jessica Zha, volunteer 
relations co-chair, hopes to in- 
volve as many students in the 
program as possible. 

“We are tackling a problem 
that comes from multiple ends, 
so it only makes sense to collabo- 
rate with students from various 
organizations,” Zha said. 

“There are student volunteer 
groups on campus that already 
have relationships with the com- 
munity,” 
to work with them to form com- 
munity partnerships for Campus 
Kitchens.” 


The kick-off event on March | 
28 will be held at University Bap- | 


tist Church, and will be an op- 
portunity for students and the 
community to get involved in 
the food preparation and deliv- 
ery process, as well as listen to 
the experiences of the executive 
team. 

From the kickoff event on, 
Brown hopes that the program 
will be able to run with a consis- 
tent donation schedule until May. 

After graduating in May, 
Brown plans to devote his time 
fully to the program. He hopes 
that next year he will be able to 
develop the program further, 
without the restraints of an aca- 
demic schedule. 

“As a student, it’s hard to find 
that balance between academics 
and entrepreneurship,” Brown 
said. 

Although the CKP’s current 
plans may seem extensive, the 
group has long-term goals that 
cover a much broader scope. 

“The charity model is not sus- 
tainable,” Brown said. “It reduces 
the harm of food insecurity ini- 
tially, but it’s not a longer term 
solution.” 

Brown's vision for a long-term 
solution to food inequity involves 
providing healthy food to people 
at a price that they can afford, 
rather than as donations. His 
plan involves the procurement of 
fresh foods at a wholesale price 
and delivery to families who can- 
not get access to fresh food. 

“It’s an empowering thing to 
pay for your own food,” Brown 
said. “And that’s what we're try- 
ing to make possible.” 





| the survey only presented pro- 
| jections of changes in hiring and 


might not reflect actual numbers. 

He said that the University 
will not have data for graduate 
employment until the spring, 
when class survey data has been 
collected and analyzed. 

The most recent post-gradu- 
ate data available is for the class 
of 2007. 76 percent (726 gradu- 


| ates) of the class responded to the 


survey. Forty-five percent of the 
surveyed were employed full- 


| time six months after graduation 
Brown said. “We'd like 


and 45 percent were enrolled at a 
graduate or professional school. 
The last 10 percent were either 
participating in volunteer work, 
actively job searching or apply- 
ing to graduate or professional 
school. 

According to Presnell, survey 
data for the class of 2008 will be 
released in two to three weeks. 
He could not provide definitive 
numbers, but he said that so far, 
they appear “very similar” to the 


| 2007 results. He expects that the 


numbers for the class of 2009's 
post-graduate survey will be 
similar to the most recent survey 
as well. 

Presnell felt that while em- 
ployment would become more 
competitive, most Hopkins stu- 
dents would still be able to find 
jobs, especially for humanities 
majors who have numerous ap- 
plications in the job market. 

“For the Writing Seminars, 
film and all liberal arts majors, 
it’s important to think about what 
goal they want and to articulate 
that to an employer,” Presnell 
said. “That’s what the Career 
Center helps you do.” 

According to Presnell, there 
has been a decrease in recruiting 
by some companies on campus. 

“A company that came three 
times to campus, now, might 
only come once. That’s budget,” 
he said. 

Presnell noted that students 
interested in finance might have 
to be flexible when searching for 
a job, given the current economic 
conditions. 

“A finance student may look 
at the Department of Treasury, 
rather than a Wall Street bank,” 
he said. 

Presnell said that the Career 
Center has added additional ap- 
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ber of internships in Baltimore 
has not decreased, although few- 
er internships are offering stu- 
dents money. 

Kendrick said that the number 
of students participating in in- 
ternships for credit that are spon- 
sored by the CLE has dropped. 
From 2006-2007, 41 students par- 
ticipated, while only 28 partici- 
pated in 2007-2008. 

Many Hopkins seniors are 
pessimistic about the current job 
market. 

“I wish I had graduated three 
years ago,” senior Esther Bell, 
an international relations major, 
said. “Three years ago would 
have meant that I would have 
enough job security to not get 
fired today, and three years from 
now people will actually be hir- 
ing. It’s been frustrating to go to 
career fairs and realize that these 
companies don’t actually have 
jobs to offer.” 

Senior film and media studies 
major Christen Cromwell, who 
aspires to be a professional ac- 
tress, is also concerned about her 
ability to find a job in the increas- 
ingly difficult times. 

“T am feeling really low,” she 
said. “Theaters are closing, and 
the opera, oh no! I almost regret 
not applying to grad school.” 

In the end, Presnell has confi- 
dence in the Hopkins graduate’s 
ability to seek and obtain gainful 
employment, and so do Crom- 
well and Bell. 

“That's the benefit of Hopkins. 
It prepares students for the job 
world,” Presnell said. 

“Even if you don’t feel like 
you have a plan that makes 
sense to anyone else, it’s better 
to fulfill your dreams as much 
as possible now when you're a 
20-something, than to look back 
as a 30-something with a family 
and a sea of responsibilities,” 
Cromwell said. 

She intends to pursue her goal 
of becoming a professional ac- 
tress despite the economic hard- 
ships. “I think the economy will 
retard my job search and make 
it more difficult for me to move 
up the corporate ladder, but only 
in the short term,” Bell said. “I 
know that with hard work and 
a Hopkins degree, I'll eventually 
get where I want to be.” 
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Things I’ve Learned with Leonardo Lisi, lecturer and Ibsen scholar 


By KELSEY MILLER 
For the News-Letter 


Leonardo Lisi is a Mellon Post 
Doctoral Fellow and currently teach- 


es a Humanities Center class, “The 


Sense of Loss, 1900-1927.” 


News-Letter (N-L): Starting at 
the beginning, where were you 
born, and where did you grow 
up? 

Leonardo Lisi (LL): Well, my 
parents are from Argentina, but 
they left during the dictatorship. 
I was born in ‘79 in Tiibingen, a 
small university town in Germa- 
ny, then we moved to West Berlin 
in ‘80. 1 moved to Denmark in ‘86, 
and | lived there until I finished 
high school. I went for a gap year 
to Spain, and after the gap year | 
went to England, where I did my 
B.A. in English Literature. Then 
I came to Yale to do my grad 
school. 


N-L: So how many languages 
do you speak? 

LL: That's a good question. 
Obviously all the languages of 
the countries I’ve lived in. Tech- 
nically I’m an Italian citizen, as 
my grandparents are Italian, so I 
was always growing up with Ital- 
ian in my home. I speak Spanish 
with my mother, I speak German 
with my father, I speak Danish 
with my sister. 

I know Swedish and Norwe- 
gian because they are very close. 
Italian, Spanish, French, they are 
all very close as well, and Portu- 
guese — I can read it, but I don’t 
speak it. But in terms of just pas- 
sive knowledge, those are there 
as well. I’ve been very lucky in 
that sense because I've lived in all 
these places, so it had just come 
with the territory. 


N-L: Which place did you like 
living in the best? 

LL: That's tough, I’m not sure. 
Because I’ve spent most of my 
life in Europe, I have a certain 
attraction to Europe still, but my 
experience in America has been 
fantastic too. I lived in Denmark 
for so long, I felt Danish for a long 
time, because I was growing up 
there in my formative years of 
teenagehood, but since then I’ve 
overcome any favored attach- 
ment to one place, so I’m not sure 
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Multi-lingual Mellon Post-Doctorate Fellow Leonardo Lisi discusses language and the importance of humanities in our modern world 





I have one. 

N-L: After all that, what 
brought you to Hopkins? 

LL: Well, I got this Mellon 
Post-Doctorate, which started last 
summer. I was planning to finish 
my dissertation at Yale, then this 
post-doc showed up, which is a 
two-year thing. 

It’s the perfect situation, be- 
cause I get to teach just one class 
per semester, and I have the 
opportunity to do a lot of my 
research and sort of wrap up 
the things I was doing with my 
dissertation. And Hopkins, of 
course, has a great reputation, 
and the Humanities Center has a 
great environment for the things 
I’m interested in as well — so a 
perfect fit in a lot of ways. 


N-L: What are you currently 
working on? 

LL: I'm doing two different 
things right now. I’m wrapping 
up my dissertation, which is es- 
sentially an attempt to trace an 
alternative genealogy for Mod- 
ernist aesthetics. I don’t know 
how detailed I should get, but 
essentially, we usually have very 
limited amounts of ways to think 
about the ways in which literary 
texts are organized. 

I examine those derived from 
a very specific philosophical tra- 
dition in Germany, and I try then 
to show how that differs from the 
philosophical tradition which 
emerged in Scandinavia in the 
19 century, which by having a 
different kind of conception of 
being, and different philosophi- 
cal foundations, actually pro- 
vides a different aesthetic model 
from the one that we usually take 
for granted when reading Mod- 
ernist literature. 

’ And so I traced the develop- 
ment of this aesthetic paradigm 
and its philosophical and _his- 
torical context in Scandinavia, 
particular to Kierkegaard, Ibsen 
and then into Henry James and 
others. That’s the dissertation I’m 
trying now to finish up. 

The next project is modern 
tragedy, where it’s sort of tracing 
the evolution of modern trag- 
edy again through Germany, to 
Scandinavia, to European Mod- 
ernism. That’s the next thing I’m 
working on. 
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N-L: What initially attracted 
you to this field of interest? 

LL: Good question. Well ... I’m 
not sure. | was always going to do 
comparative literature, because | 
have this language background, 
so that seemed to be an obvious 
thing, although I did my B.A. in 
English literature. 

In grad school, I didn’t really 
necessarily think I was going to 
work a lot with Scandinavian 
literatures, which I ended up do- 
ing, nor with the philosophical 
background I ended up doing, 
but I sort of stumbled across Ki- 
erkegaard, and I was very lucky 
to work with the college people at 
Yale, who had a very philosophi- 
cal take on literature. 

So I sort of returned to an in- 
terest in philosophy, which I had 
prior to beginning my under- 
graduate studies, because my fa- 
ther also does philosophy, and so 
I started developing that further. 
And that combination of philoso- 
phy and literature was what all 
of a sudden made a lot of sense 
to me and allowed me to develop 
a topic that worked, and I think 
that’s how interests emerge, when 
things suddenly work for you. 


N-L: So how has being at Hop- 
kins influenced your work and 
interests? 

LL: Primarily I think it’s in- 
fluenced my interests and work 
in that it allow me to continue 
doing what I was wanting to do, 
in a sense, because I’ve worked 
with a lot of different literatures 
and_ philosophical interests 
and theoretical interests, being 
here. 

The Humanities Center actu- 
ally allows me to continue that in 
a way that, possibly, if I were, for 
example, in a language depart- 
ment, I wouldn’t be able to, be- 
cause Id have to teach language 
courses, or I’d have to focus on 
just one national literature or not 
necessarily engage with a philo- 
sophical background to the ex- 
tent that I’d like to. 

So in that way, this has been 
fantastic, because it actually al- 
lows for this kind of interdisci- 
plinary and inter-cultural context 
work that I like to do, so that’s 
been very helpful. 


N-L: The one class you teach 
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this semester is “Sense of Loss.” 
What did you want to do with 
this course? 

LL; What I wanted to do was to 
teach a lot of the canonical Mod- 
ernist texts and combine it with 
some of the lesser-known texts 
that we did in the beginning of 
the semester. 

And it also was already be- 
ginning to open up the perspec- 
tive towards my second project, 
the tragedy project, because a 
lot of the texts, the Ibsen and 
the Strindberg, for example, are 
things that I’ll be dealing with for 
the tragedy project. 

So it allowed me to combine 
both the actual material that | 
need to work with in the future, 
but also to develop this concept 
of loss, which is something I had 
thought about a lot in the past 
as essential to Modernism but 
hadn’t really had the possibility 
to systematically develop. 

The class was formed around 
that desire, which was still nice 
at this point, I think, when you 
still don’t have many classes de- 
veloped, to do things that you 
yourself want to learn, rather 
than teach things that you al- 
ready pretty much have an an- 
swer to, which is very nice. So, 
in a way it’s as much learning 
for me as I hope it is for my stu- 
dents. 


N-L: So why do you think it’s 
important to study the humani- 
ties? 

LL: Ah, the crucial question. 
Well, that’s a difficult question, 
but I think it’s important to study 
the humanities for the reason that 
it allows, or it seeks, I think, to 
teach the way in which we relate 
to the world. It’s difficult often to 
sell the humanities, because it’s 
not easy to pinpoint what is the 
cash value of education. 

And certainly the job market 
isn’t very strong. But the com- 
mon perception that the humani- 
ties are somehow a luxury that 
we can ultimately do without is 
a mistake. In my view, it is in fact 
the humanities that are the most 
necessary, since they provide 
us with the way in which these 
other sciences and discourses 
that are very practical should be 
used, and should be related to, 
and I think that’s something that 


Md. homeowners, 
renters in danger 
of losing homes 


More than 11 percent of Mary- 
land home loans are in danger as 
subprime mortgages are spread- 
ing to prime loans, according to 
the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

The number of Maryland bor- 
rowers who face foreclosure or 
have missed mortgage payments 
topped 100,000 for the first time 
at the end of last year, a record of 
loans in the state. 

According to economists, ris- 
ing unemployment rates are add- 
ing to a worsening housing crisis 
that has sent foreclosures and de- 
linquencies to record levels. 

Nationally, 12 percent of bor- 
rowers were behind on their 
mortgage payments at the end o 
December. 

In Maryland, the share of bor- 
rowers who missed payments 
rose to a high of 8.5 percent dur- 
ing the fourth quarter, according 
to the Bankers group's delin- 
quency survey. 


Md. legislature 
to consider ban 
on texting while 
driving 

Maryland senators recently 


delayed a floor vote on a pro- 
posed text messaging-while- 


) driving ban in order to give time 


for the author of the proposal, 
Senator Andrew Harris, to offer 
an amendment reducing the sug- 
gested $500 maximum penalty to 
a warning. 
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Visiting lecturer Leonardo Lisi has been studying canonical Modernist texts. 


today, possibly, is even more im- 
portant than previously, insofar 
as a lot of the difficulties we're 
having in the world. 

In our daily lives we don’t 
necessarily see the relation- 
ship between what we do now 
and what’s happening in Iraq, 
or what we do now and moral 
questions and so on, so I think 
that there’s a definite sense of 
the inability to see the relation- 
ship between our own lives and 
other lives and other conse- 
quences and so on, and I think 
that humanities is a way, a space 
in which those kinds of relations 
can be established. 


N-L: Do you have any advice 
for undergraduates who are 
studying the humanities? 

LL: No, I mean ... I think it’s 
very difficult to give practical 
advice now, because the current 
situation is sort of discouraging, 
but I think it’s discouraging on 
all fronts; I’m not sure exactly 
what awaits after college life at 


City Briefs 


The bill will 
most likely be 
taken up again 
this week. 

Lawmakers 
are currently 
considering 
legislation that 
would ban the 
practice of send- 
ing and receiv- 
ing text messag- 
es while behind 
the wheel, con- 
sidered by some 
experts to be the 
most danger- 
ous and fastest- 
growing form 
of distracted 
driving. 

Maryland 
currently bans 
text messaging 
and cell phone use only by drivers 
under the age of 18. 

The measure’s sponsor, Sena- 
tor Norman Stone, said that 
phone records could be subpoe- 
naed in cases where it is unclear 
whether the individual is texting 
or calling. This proposal raised 
objections that the bill could lead 
to excessive government scrutiny 
of private phone records. - 

The Senate passed a watered- 
down version of a texting ban 
last year, but the legislation 
didn’t get through the House of 
Delegates. 


Senator Theatre 
faces accelerated 
foreclosure 


M 
$s 


The historic Senator Theatre 
has been transitioning to a com- 
munity-based Ownership of a 
community center, but the The- 
atre has just received notice that 
accelerated foreclosure js pro- 
ceeding. 
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this point for anybody. 

For my whole life, at least, 
looking back on my own experi- 
ence, I always ended up doing the 
thing that was the least logical, 
in terms of getting me a job and 
getting me anywhere, but just be- 
cause I loved doing it, it just sort 
of worked out. 

I hope that the value of the 
humanities is not sidestepped on 
the basis of the fact that we are 
afraid of what actual possibilities 
we have after college. 

I think they are more impor- 
tant now than ever, for a lot of 
problems we’re having now come 
out of the inability to properly 
value those kind of perspectives 
and insights that the humanities 
give us. 

I’m not one to give advice, I’m 
not that wise yet, but at least I 
don’t think anyone should be 
discouraged from studying the 
humanities, on the basis of what 
happens outside of the university 
life. On the contrary, it’s more im- 
portant now. 
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Baltimore's Senator Theatre will be held up for auction. 


The Senator Theatre could be 
held for auction as soon as mid- 
April. 

The Baltimore Sun reported 
that Kiefaber said, “the theater's 
mortgage is in default and the 
analysis of current cash flow in- 
dicates that closure and an auc- 
tion sale are imminent.” 

The short auction time-game 
will make it difficult for the com- 
munity to come up with enough 
money to bid on the property or 
complete the transition to a non- 
profit. 

The city proposed in January 
to turn the theater into a commu- 


nity center if Kiefaber was will- 
ing to give up private day-to-day 


control. 

Mayor Sheila Dixon made a 
recent public offer to Kiefaber 
to reduce the theater’s debt and 


facilitate The Senator’s conversa-- 


tion to non-profit ownership as a 
provision of the deal. 

A town hall-style meeting 
will be held March 16 to discuss 
the future of the theater and de- 
termine if there is still a way to 
gather enough money to keep the 
theater running. be 
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Wayne Smith writes to Supreme Court in defense of convicted Cuban spies 


Cuba specialist Prof. Smith, along with U.N. and 10 Noble laureates, submits amicus curiae in support of retrial for “Cuban Five” 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


I have felt all along that this 
was a shameful blot on the re- 













cord of U.S. justice,” Wayne 
Smith, Hop- 
AGS i exces ae 
AE rEVES? kins political 
a science pro- 
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: : fessor and 
meeees former chief 
~ ¢ ng of the US. 
* 11 Interest Sec- 
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ACA DEMICS tion in Cuba, 
said. 


Smith, who 
has been teaching in between 
the School of Advanced Inter- 


COURTESY OF JON KORNBLAU 
Smith recounts his experiences as a Cuba diplomat to his class. 


national Studies (SAIS) and the 
Homewood campus since 1984, 
has submitted an amicus curiae 
brief to the Supreme Court in 
defense of five Cuban nationals 
convicted of spying for the Cas- 
tro regime in 2001. 

The result of their conviction 
has been a worldwide response 
in support of the convicted, 
who are commonly known as 
the Cuban Five. The Center for 


International Policy (CIP), of 
where Smith is the founder and 
director of the Cuba Program, 
has not been alone in advocat- 
ing overturning the convictions. 
The United Nations Commis- 
sion for Human Rights has also 
submitted an amicus brief, stat- 
ing that the defendants have 
been deprived of the right to a 
fair trial. 

Additionally, 10 different 
Nobel Prize winners have sub- 
mitted similar briefs to the Su- 
preme Court. In total, a record 
12 separate amicus curiae briefs 
have been sent in support of the 
Cuban Five. 

In his brief 
Smith outlines 
the organiza- 
tion’s position 

1 on the case: 
| The Cuban Five 
| were  convict- 
ed on counts 
of conspiracy 
to commit es- 
pionage, and in 
one case, con- 
spiracy to com- 
mit murder. But 
that should only 
stand, according 
to Smith, if they 
were obtaining 
information on 
the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

“The only 
thing they’re 
guilty of is be- 
ing unregis- 
tered agents of 
a foreign pow- 
er. They had 
no material be- 





longing to the 
US ts SOvern- 
ment,” Smith 


said. 

Smith has followed the case 
closely since the Cuban Five 
were first indicted in 1998. At 
one point, their lawyer had 
asked him to testify before the 
Supreme Court, which he says 
he would have gladly done, but 
this was later deemed unneces- 
sary. Since then, his involvement 
with the CIP Cuba program, as 
well as with the research group 


Council on Hemispheric Affairs 
(COHA), has led him to take a 
greater interest and contribute 
his opinion to one of the amicus 
briefs currently in the posses- 
sion of the court. 

The Cuban nationals in 
question, Ruben Campa, Rene 


Gonzalez, Antonio Guerrero, 
Gerardo Hernandez and Luis 
Medina, entered the United 


States with the intention of in- 
filtrating groups of exiled Cu- 
bans centered in Miami, some 
of whom were engaged in what 
the Cuban government deemed 
terrorist activities. 

“Now, some of these terror- 
ist activities were flying planes 
over, dropping leaflets,” Smith 
said. “But there was also always 
the possibility of small bombs or 
incendiaries, and they had boats 
pulling up and firing rockets on 
the island and so on. Nothing 
major, but still.” 

While the defendants in this 
case were not the only such 
spies sent to the U.S., they were 
the only ones who were arrested 
and tried, according to Smith. 

“Cuban officials even invited 
representatives of the FBI and 
the U.S. government to come re- 
ceive this material brought out 
by their agents ... and the Cu- 
bans waited for the Americans 
to do something about it. But 
the Americans took no action; 
instead they arrested the Cu- 
ban Five, using the information 
the Cubans had given them to 
determine who had penetrated 
these exile cells.” 

The Cuban Five were tried 
in Miami, a city that is home 
to many Cuban exiles and anti- 
Castro regime sentiment. This 
also occurred shortly after the 
Elian Gonzalez case, raising 
tensions still further. 

“The judge was urged to 
change the venue of the trial but 
refused to do so,” Smith said. 
The U.S. government's opposi- 
tion, briefs are due to the Court 
by April 6, and the decision to 
either grant a new trial or let the 
Miami ruling stand is expected 
to be released before the Court 
recesses in June. 

In the meantime, Smith is 





JHU braces tor drop in alumni giving 


ALUMNI, From Al 
alumni chapters or do volunteer 
work with the school than attend 
dinners and lectures. Itis through 
these more engaging events that 
they will give money, according 
to Schroeder. 

“We've tried to increase pro- 
grams like this to meet the inter- 
ests of our alumni and help keep 
them involved in the Hopkins 
community,” Schroeder said. 

As a student ambassador for 
the Alumni Association, Luis 
Oros’s role is to attend Univer- 
sity events with alumni present 
to help create a stronger sense of 
community between alumni and 
current students. 

Last year, the program was in 
a test phase. Now in its second 
year, the ambassador program is 
taking steps to make it a perma- 
nent fixture because the Alumni 
Association has seen noticeable 
results. 

“K& lot of alumni call the of- 
fice asking who the student they 
spoke with was because they 
want to contact them and contin- 
ue the relationship,” Oros said. 

“One of the things that you of- 
tentimes see during the events is 
when a student talks to an alum- 
nus, the conversations are very 
enjoyable because it’s not about 
school or business — there's a 
commonality between them.” 

With these and other pro- 
grams in place, Schroeder re- 
mained confident that alumni 
giving would be strong. 

“Since people have begun 
keeping track of these things in 
the 1960s or so, fundraisers have 
found that philanthropy, in gen- 
eral, tends to be recession-proof. 


Statistically, philanthropy in- 


creases both in and out of reces- 
sions,” Schroeder said. 

“In tough economic times, the 
relationships that we as individ- 
uals hold dear, whatever is most 
important to you — those stay 
important. We're operating with 
that as a core principle.” 

Schroeder emphasized that 


going forward, the University 
would focus its cooperation with 
alumni and make a particular 
effort to have physical contact 
with both groups and individu- 
als, to help make contributions 
fit around the changing circum- 
stances of students, alumni and 
the school itself. 

“Hopkins alumni are doing a lot 
of different things. A hedge fund 
manager, an employee at a tech 
start-up, a recent grad who’s still 
just getting started, the recession 
affects them all differently and we 
approach these people conscious 
of their unique experience.” 

It has been noted that Hopkins 
has a lower alumni giving rate 
than many of its peer institutions. 
According to US News and World 
Report college rankings, the Hop- 
kins alumni giving rate in 2009 
was 33 percent, placing Hopkins 
16th among national universities. 
This compared to 32 percent for 
University of Chicago, 36 percent 
for Stanford, 41 percent for Har- 
vard and 60 percent for Princ- 
eton, the leader among national 
universities. The 2009 statistics 
represent the average for 2006- 
2007 and 2007-2008, and so do not 
provide a full picture of changing 
behavior as the economic crisis 
unfolded. 


Schroeder noted that Hopkins 
has very different alumni from 
many of its peer institutions. Ac- 
cording to Schroeder, Hopkins 
has a total alumni base of 140,000 
from all of its institutions and 
degree programs. Of the 140,000, 
two thirds are graduate degree 
holders and one third completed 
their degrees through a part-time 
program. 

“The dynamic at schools like 
Stanford and Duke is closer to 
one third graduate degree hold- 
ers, two thirds undergraduates,” 
Schroeder said. “It is possible to 
theorize that graduate students 
or part-time students may not 
have the same emotional attach- 
ment to the school as their under- 
graduate alma mater.” 

Schroeder also argued that 
this represented an opportunity 
for the University to expand do- 
nations from alumni. 

“We've achieved remarkable 
success, but we don’t have the 
same broad alumni support as 
some of our peers. Moving for- 
ward, we have to ask ourselves 
what is it that we need to do to 
increase alumni engagement in 
the institution. President Daniels 
has already discussed increasing 
alumni involvement across all 
our institutions,” Schroeder said. 





Classified Advertisement: 





We are a young Caucasian couple wishing to adopt 
an infant child. Please call Billy & Tara we would 


love to talk. 540-484-3198 
www.billyandtaraadopt.blogspot.com 
Homestudy approved. 
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Smith hands out documents to students Jon Bernhardt, Josh Maccabee and Asa Beal in Cuba and U.S. Decision Making class. 


continuing with his work at 
CIP and COHA, as well as his 
teaching at Hopkins, an experi- 
ence he describes with enthusi- 
asm. 

“It’s been very satisfying and 
very productive. We even had 
an excellent academic exchange 
with Cuba until 2004, when the 
Bush administration cut off that 
program.” 

He described his work at the 
University and in the diplomat- 
ic arena as “very complemen- 
tary.” 

All of Smith’s work has been 
enhanced by his experience as 
a diplomat in Cuba. In 1958 he 


was first sent to the island as 
a Foreign Service officer and 
witnessed the revolution that 
brought Castro to power. He re- 
mained there until the U.S. cut 
off all diplomatic relations in 
January of 1961. 

From 1978-82, he served as the 
Chief of the U.S. Interest Section 
in Cuba, an established method 
of continuing some communica- 
tion without official diplomatic 
ties. 

“It’s an embassy in all but 
name. It does everything an em- 
bassy would do,” he said. 

However, he resigned from 
the Foreign Service in 1982 as a 


form of protest at the continued 
lack of progress in U.S.-Cuban 
relations. 

Ten years later he was in- 
vited to start the CIP’s Cuban 
Program and since then has 
worked towards improved re- 
lations in both his capacity as 
the program’s director and as 
a professor. Despite the years 
of problems, he has expressed 
some optimism. 

“Ym hoping that under the 
Obama administration we can 
get students going there again 
and bring Cuban students here, 
and finally make some prog- 
essa 
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South Carolina 
student charged 
with gun 
possession 


A student at a South Carolina 
technical college was arrested 
last week after a gun went off in 
his pocket. 

The 19-year-old student origi- 
nally claimed that the gun fell 
out of his pocket. Investigators 
later determined that he had the 
gun in his pocket and was aim- 
ing to shoot. 

A new bill currently under 
consideration in the Texas legis- 
lature would allow faculty and 
students with concealed hand- 
gun licenses to carry their weap- 
ons on campus. 

Texas senator, Republican Jeff 
Wentworth, has been an advo- 
cate for such legislation since the 
shooting at Virginia Tech. 

The current state law distin- 
guishes between carrying a fire- 
arm in a university building and 





on campus. The Texas State Uni- 
versity System currently forbids 
concealed weapons on campus. 
Violators of the law are subject to 
expulsion from the university. 

Wentworth noted that the bill 
would only have an effect on in- 
dividuals over 21, limiting the 
number of students with a con- 
cealed weapon license who could 
exercise these rights on campus. 

Supporters of the bill cited 
self-defense, along with the Vir- 
ginia Tech shootings, as valid 
reasons for allowing concealed 
weapons on campus. 

Others felt that the bill was 
unnecessary and that allowing 
weapons on campus would not 
make the campus safer. 


Florida teens 
attempt to eat 
marijuana 


Two 19-year-olds in southwest 
Florida unsuccessfully tried to 
swallow a bag of marijuana dur- 


COURTESY OF ZIMBIO.COM 
Paul Greenwood and Stephen Walsh have been arrested for money laundering. 
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ing a traffic stop and have been 
charged with tampering with 
evidence. 

The teenagers were stopped by 
an officer originally because their 

car's high beams were on, but the 
officer proceeded to notice the 
smell of marijuana coming from 
the vehicle. 

When the officer returned to 
the car after receiving the teen- 
agers’ identification, he said he 
found the two attempting to 
swallow the marijuana. 

The officer additionally re- 
ported finding four grams of 
marijuana in one of the teen’s 
shoes, leading to an additional 
possession charge. 

The pair have since been re- 
leased from jail. 


Univ. Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Mellon 
lose $114 million 
on Wall Street 


Administrators at University 
of Pittsburgh and Carnegie Mel- 
lon University realized last week 
that the $114 million they had 
invested with two Wall Street 
bankers had vanished. 

Federal agents arrested the 
two suspects, Paul Greenwood 
and Stephen Walsh, on multiple 
counts of fraud and conspiracy. 
According to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the men 
misappropriated $554 million in 
funds from 16 institutional in- 
vestors for their own purposes, 
spending at least $160 million on 
mansions, horses, books and an 
$80,000 teddy bear. 

University of Pittsburgh and 
Carnegie Mellon University filed 
a civil lawsuit before the federal 
agents acted and are attempt- 
ing to recover their funds, but 
securities experts say they are 
unlikely to secure much of the 
money, which appears to have 
been either used to cover losses 
or spent. 


This follows a similar case, 
the Bernard Madoff scandal, in 
which Madoff bilked millions 
from Yeshiva University, New 
York University and several other 
institutions 


Harvard English 
department cuts 
British literature 


The Harvard English Depart- 
ment’s recent revamp of their 
course selection includes cutting 
programs in British literature and 
replacing survey courses with 
smaller discussion-based cours- 
es, grouped in four categories: 
“Arrivals”, “Diffusions”, “Poets” 
and “Shakespeares.” 

The majority of the survey 
courses were slated to be cut alto- 
gether due to budget restrictions, 
but the Educational Policy Com- 
mittee has expressed hope that 
they will continue to exist if only 
as electives. 

As a definite plan, the survey 
courses will no longer be manda- 
tory for majors or minors within 
the department. 

According to the Harvard Crim- 
son, the department hopes that 
this will bolster a new kind of 
seminar atmosphere within the 
English program and cut down 
on lecture requirements. 


Racist e-mail 
implicates 
Dartmouth 
President-elect 


Controversy was sparked at 
Dartmouth College last week 
when an e-mail was circulated 
that referred to President-elect 
Jim Yong Kim as a “Chinaman” 
and warned the campus to pre- 
pare for “Asianification.” 
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“COURTESY OF PIH.ORG 


Jim Yong Kim, President-elect of Dartmouth College, has been subjected to racism. 


The e-mail was circulated a 
mere three days after the an- 
nouncement that the current Har- 
vard professor and global health 
leader would be inaugurated as 
Dartmouth’s 17th president. 

The e-mail was sent to ap- 
proximately 1,000 students and 
alumni and was the Tuesday 
morning edition of the Generic 
Good Morning Message, a stu- 
dent written and edited tongue- 
in-cheek compilation of each 
day’s news. 

Current Dartmouth President 
James Wright said in a statement 
that this message does not rep- 
resent the mood that most mem- 
bers of the Dartmouth commu- 
nity share. 

The message was written by 
an anonymous author named 
“Lozar Theofilactidis.” 

The author soon apologized 
for “inappropriate” and “insen- 
sitive” comments in an e-mail to 
the student listserv, saying that 
the comments were intended 
to be satirical. The staff also of- 
fered a follow-up apology and 
said they regretted their lack of 
oversight. 

Many students were up- 
set by the e-mail because they 
believed it reflected badly on 
Dartmouth, according to The 
Dartmouth. 


Ct 


Gunman scare 
causes confusion 
at Princeton 


Student reports of a man car- 
rying a weapon on the Princeton 
campus triggered campus-wide 
safety alerts beginning at 12:40 
a.m., roughly 80 minutes after 
the first report of the sighting 
was filed with Public Safety. 

Public Safety and Borough 
Police officers eventually es- 
tablished that the individual in 
question was a student carrying 
a permanently disabled firearm 
to his friend’s room. 

The student was taken into 
custody, and it is unclear wheth- 
er any charges will be filed. 

According to the Daily Prince- 
tonian, the exact timeline of what 
transpired during the 80 minutes 
before the safety alerts were cir- 
culated remains unclear. 

At the time the task force was 
first alerted, there was not suffi- 
cient evidence to categorize the 
threat as “credible,” although it 
was reported by several students, 
according to Public Safety. 


— by Stephanie Delman 
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This summer, whatever you want to accomplish, 
Johns Hopkins Summer Programs will get you there! 


For more information, please visit 
www. jnu.edu/summer/ or call | -800- 548- 0548. 
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2009 COLLEGE PROGRAMS 





Spend this summer at Hopkins! JHU Summer Programs offers over 160 courses 
to help you achieve your academic goals: 


© FULFILL REQUIREMENTS for your minor, or earn your distribution credits 


© TAKE THAT CLASS you just couldn’t fit into your tight schedule last year 


© EXPLORE a new field 


© FOCUS on one or two courses and dig deep into the subject 


© LIGHTEN YOUR COURSE LOAD for next year 


© COMPLETE A FULL YEAR of a foreign language, science or math in one summer 


© FREE UP TIME during the school year to study abroad or do an internship 


© TAKE MORNING, AFTERNOON, EVENING, AND ONLINE COURSES... 
and still have time to enjoy your day! 


© ENJOY HOPKINS SUMMER OUTDOOR FILMS-free movies on the Keyser Quad! 
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TERM I: MAY 26 - 


JUNE 26 


TERM II: JUNE 29 - JULY 31 
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Trustees name Louie Admissions office reduces recruitment spending 
new Young Trustee 


TRUSTEE, Pace Al 
“Most people come from a spe- 
cialized background; mine is a 
little more diverse, working on 
multicultural issues, working 
downtown on lab stuff,” he said, 
citing two examples. 

In his four years at Hopkins, 
Louie completed the 4K for Can- 
cer in 2007, of which he is now 
director, brought Latino speakers 
to Hopkins as president of OLE, 
worked on business and market- 
ing for the worldwide Triple Helix 
publication and served as a men- 
tor to freshmen as part of Men- 
toring Assistance Peer Program- 
ming (MAPP). 

“One of his strengths is that 
he reaches out to all kinds of 
students. He values the contribu- 
tions diverse students can make 
to Hopkins, and he works well 
with people from all ages,” Lea 
Ybarrah, a faculty advisor to OLE 
and the writer for one of Louie’s 
letters of recommendation to the 
Board, said. 

Louie was initially interested 
in serving as a Young Trustee a 
few years ago. The prospect of 
working with all of Hopkins’s 10 
divisions and overseeing all as- 
pects of the University were what 
appealed to him. 

As the president of OLE, Louis 
hopes to bring multicultural ex- 
perience to the board. In his inter- 
view by the board, he was asked 
a number of questions relating to 
multiculturalism on campus. 

Burger also cited that his mul- 
ticultural experiences were one 
thing that made him a desirable 
candidate. 

Louie’s term begins the day 
after his graduation. At this point 
he is still unaware of the board’s 


main initiatives. 

“One thing that I’m keeping 
as fundamental to the position, 
I'm not going to act like I know 
everything related to the Univer- 
sity. That’s one thing I learned 
that is key to working with un- 
dergraduates. You have to be able 
to find out who it is that knows 
stuff; you'll be approached with 
things you're not familiar with,” 
he said. 

In his interview by the board, 
Louie was struck by the knowl- 
edge that board members had of 
issues pertaining to student life 
on campus. 

“For them, not being students, | 
was surprised how aware they are 
with issues of student life. They 
have a fairly good idea about what 
campus life is like,” Louie said. 

Louie explained how the in- 
terview process gave him an op- 
portunity to look back on his four 
years and think about aspects of 


Recruiting efforts impeded by current economy, high school visits limited to once a yeal 


ADMISSIONS, rrom Al 
resources. 

John Latting, dean of Under- 
graduate Admissions, said that 
the admissions office will main- 
ly be cutting funds from three 
areas: recruiting travel, printed 
and mailed publications to pro- 
spective students and 
treezes. 

Hopkins has _ traditionally 
sent admissions officers to high 
schools around the country for 
information sessions and meet- 
and-greets with prospective stu- 
dents. However, Latting said that 
this will need to be cut back in 
the next year, though no official 
plans have been instated. 

As of now, Latting still plans 


salary 


| to send recruiters to the same 


regions and high schools as he 
has in years past, but the offi- 
cers will be spending less time 
at each school and will visit less 


| frequently during the year. 


the University in ways he never | 


has and on a broader scale. 

The application process also 
highlighted some of the best of 
Hopkins in the candidates. 

“Every applicant was phenom- 


enally qualified. They had a great | 


perspective on the University. 


once they leave, but there really 
is a lot of passion within the Uni- 
versity,” Louie said. 

The Young Trustee program 


since then, one graduating senior 
has been chosen to serve on the 
board. Because Young Trustees 
serve a four-year term, there are 
always four recent graduates 
serving as Young Trustees on the 
board. 


Hopkins typically sends ad- 


| missions officers to both schools 
| from which the University re- 





ceives around 100 applications 

and also schools from which they 

receive few or no applications. 
However, Latting claims that 


| these cutbacks will not detrimen- 
There’s a notion that students | 
don’t really care about Hopkins | 


tally affect recruiting efforts. 
“We try to be where the talent 
is, and regardless of budget cuts, 
where there are interesting pop- 
ulations of students, we're going 


| to be there,” Latting said. 
was started in 1971. Every year | 
| that the admissions office has 
| been making significant cuts in 


Latting also stressed the fact 


the printed publications that they 


| mail out to prospective students. 


Whereas during previous years, 
the admissions office has typical- 
ly sent out pamphlets, fliers and 


SGA may absorb control of SAC funds 


‘SAC, FRoM A1 
trying to save student groups 
some money in light of recent 
talk of budget cuts, and we want 
to have money for everyone who 





FILE PHOTO 
SAC group Active Minds will be funded by SGA. 






needs it.” 

The SAC board has tradition- 
ally been made up of representa- 
tives from various parts of stu- 
dent life on campus, with liaisons 
for performing arts, political 
action, publications, recre- 
ation, culture, religion and 
special interest. 

“The SAC, as long as I 
have been with it, has done 
a fantastic job of funding 
student groups on the Hop- 
kins campus, and the liai- 
sons will continue to have 
a prominent role in the fu- 
ture of student group fund- 
ing. However, as of this 
moment, their exact roles 
have not been finalized,” 
SGA Executive Treasurer 
and SAC Chairman Mark 
Zamorski said. 

According to junior class 
Senator Evan Lazerowitz, 
the restructure will give 
students more access in 
electing who they want to 
be in charge of their funds 
since SGA members will be 
those overseeing the alloca- 
tions. 

“SAC is elected by the stu- 


MYSTERY 
SHOPPERS NEEDED 


Here’s your chance to get paid for shopping 
and dining out. Your job will be to evalu- 
ate and comment on customer service in a 
wide Variety of shops, Stores, restaurant and 
services in your area. Mystery shoppers are 
Needed Throughout US. 
to shop and dine out-plus, you can also get 
free meals, Free merchandise, Free services, 
free Entertainment, Free travel and more. 
Great Pay, Fun Work, Flexible Schedules 


You'll be paid 


and No experience required. 


shop-you are qualified! For Information on 
how to get started contact Shoppers guide 
mysteryshopperltd@gmail.com 





dent groups, so those {SAC} mem- 
bers typically want to ‘bring home 
the bacon’ to their own groups,” 
Lazerowitz said. 

Thus, the restructure may 
bring about fairer and more rep- 
resentative funding for groups 
on campus. 

Though exact details of the 
restructure have not been fully 
planned out, student group catego- 
ries are definitely being changed. 

Zamorski believes that “this 
restructuring will help better 
classify student groups’ primary 
functions and increase inter- 
group cooperation at events.” 

Among other changes in store, 
the SGA will be urging student 
groups to increase their fundrais- 
ing so that they can have more 
money for their own events. 

Campus organizations will also 
be greatly encouraged to submit 
annual budgets in order to moti- 
vate better financial organization. 

The restructure will only affect 
groups funded by the SAC. “Most 
groups aren't going to experience a 
major change, the restructure will 
just increase oversight over discre- 
tionary spending. We are tighten- 
ing the leash,” Lazerowitz said. 
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In light of budget cuts to recruitment funding, prospective students will be encouraged to visit Hopkins. 


invitations to students, they have 
switched to an entirely electronic 
system. 

Latting said that the main area 
the admissions office is looking 
to save is on the price of postage 
required to mail out the publica- 
tions. The admissions office will 
now be relying mainly on e-mail 
to communicate with prospective 
students. 

“T think we've really tried to 
be careful to make changes and 
cuts that will be the least disrup- 
tive of what we do, so there’s go- 
ing to be some effect, but I hope 
that it’s small,” Latting said. 

One method of recruiting that 
will not change will be the alum- 
ni interviews that Hopkins offers 
to applying students. The alumni 
interviewers are volunteer-based, 
and thus they will not be affected 
by the budget changes. 

Latting said he does not expect 
the changes'in the budget to af- 
fect the diversity of the applicant 
pool in the coming years. The core 
of the recruiting process gener- 
ally comes from approximately 
200,000 names that the admissions 
office purchases from the College- 
Board, based on the top SAT, ACT 
and AP scores. This is the group 
that the admissions office targets, 
and they will not be changing this 
method of recruiting. 

Latting says that this year’s 
applicant pool is larger, more ac- 
ademically competitive and more 
diverse in terms of minorities and 
international students than it has 
been in all previous years. The 
applicant pool has also continued 
to grow in terms of students from 
the west coast and southwestern 
region of the United States, in ar- 
eas such as California, Virginia 
and Florida. 

However, the effects of the 
new budget cuts to recruiting 
will not be fully seen until next 
year, Latting said. Although the 
admissions staff did have to 
make a mid-year cut in its budget, 
the budget cuts mostly deal with 
next year’s recruiting schedule. 

Latting said the admissions 
office would reconsider its bud- 
get cuts if they were to signifi- 
cantly decrease applicants in the 
coming years. 

“Tf there’s any sign of a di- 
minishing of our appeal, I think 
we would act pretty quickly to 
address that. The deans, presi- 
dent and provost expect me to let 
them know if the budget cuts are 


hurting our performance, and if 
so, I think they’d be willing to re- 
inspect our recruiting,” Latting 
said. 

Of the schools to which Hop- 
kins sends admissions officers, 
few think that the diminished 
visits will really change the num- 
ber of students that apply. 

Paula Vantrease, the college 
and career counselor of Red- 
wood High School, a public high 
school in California, said that ap- 
proximately six students apply 
to Hopkins each year, regardless 
of whether or 


“1 do think that over a period 
of time if they cut off visiting 
altogether or come significantly 
less often, it would make a differ- 
ence,” Anderson said. 

On average, Andover has 
about 25 students apply to Hop- 
kins each year. 

Rob Copert, the director of 
College Counseling at the Dal- 
ton School in New York City, said 
that many students at Dalton are 
already interested in Hopkins 
for its strong humanities and 
International Studies programs, 
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not Hopkins 
has come 
to recruit. 
Vantrease 
said that it 
probably 
wouldn't 
make very 
much of an 
impact on the 
number of 
applicants if 
Hopkins lim- 
ited its visits 
to once every 
other year. 

Redwood 
High School 
sends a_ lot 
of students 
into the state 
school system, 
and Vantrease 
said that it 
would really 
depend on the 
state schools 
and how 
many  appli- 
cants they de- 
cide to take. 

“If the state schools decide to 
take fewer of our students in the 
coming years, then we might see 
more students considering pri- 
vate institutions instead, such as 
Hopkins, independently of how 
often they recruit,” Vantrease 
said. 

Private school officials voiced 
mixed reactions to the cutbacks. 
John Anderson, the director of 
College Counseling at the Phil- 
lips Academy at Andover, said 
that although he does think that 
the admissions officers at Hop- 
kins and the staff at Andover 
have a very important relation- 
ship, he does not feel that these 
cuts would immediately affect 
the applicant pool from Ando- 
ver. 
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Admissions will be using e-mail over letters to save on postage. 


without the help of admissions 
officers. 

Dalton has a highly competi- 
tive Model United Nations pro- 
gram, which often fosters an in- 
terest in international affairs for 
many students. In addition, Dal- 
ton graduates have served on the 
Hopkins admissions committee, 
and many former students who 
currently attend Hopkins still 
visit the high school and spread 
information about Hopkins by 
word of mouth. 

“It’s certainly icing on the cake 
for the reputation of the school to 
be able to register with our stu- 
dents, but do I think it will cre- 
ate problems in keeping Dalton 
students interested? No, I don’t,” 
Copert said. 
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Liltle dishes pack a big punch at Tapas Teatro 


As the weather turns warm. head down the street and enjoy Spanish Cuisine al fresco on the N. Charles sidewalk 


f you take a walk down N. 
Charles Street from Penn 
Station on a Saturday night, 
you will find a bustling res- 
taurant, Tapas Teatro, that 
spills over onto the sidewalk, 
with multiple open doors leading 
out to an outdoor seating area. - 

Club music pipes out from 
the somewhat dimly lit interior, 
while waitresses move in and 
out, carrying elegantly crafted 
tapas dishes. ; 

My three friends and I were 
fortunate enough to get a seat 
outside without any wait time, 
and we were served water, olives 
and a bread basket while we de- 
bated which items to order from 
the menu. 

The menu is a simple, long 
piece of laminated card stock 
that is folded in half, its cover 
presenting the restaurant name 
and bearing the restaurant’s 
slogan, “Small plates. Big plea- 
sure. 

The menu contains a short 
list of cold tapas and salads, fol- 
lowed by an extensive listing of 
warm tapas and a paella section 
consisting of one item, the classic 
Spanish paella. 

About half the menu could 
be considered vegetarian. How- 
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Tapas Teatro is conveniently located next-door to The Charles. 


ever, these dishes were just as 
unique as all the others. On the 
back of the menu is a listing 
of all the available wines and 
beers. 

The focus at Tapas Teatro is 
clearly on the food, evidenced 
by the simple design of the tables 
and the clean presentation of the 
food. 

For example, even a dish as 
simple as sautéed spinach, ($5.95) 
which would be a simple plate 
of spinach anywhere else, is de- 
scribed as “spinach sautéed with 
apples, raisin and pine nuts fin- 
ished with a hint of maple.” 

We ordered goat cheese with 
marinara, asiago cheese with 





tomato, sautéed shrimp, grilled 
lamb chops and molasses soaked 
salmon. The goat cheese with 


marinara ($4.95) was a bowl of 


marinara with a scoop of goat 
cheese at its center, wonderfully 
melted. 

The dish came with more 
bread to spread the marinara 
and goat cheese. The marinara 
had juicy pieces of tomato that 
were satisfyingly mushy, while 
the goat cheese offset the acid- 
ity of the sauce. This mild and 
flavorful dish was a great way to 
start off. 

Asiago cheese with tomato 
($4.95) is a crowd pleaser in 
many places, and it didn’t fail 
here. The garlic-rubbed toma- 
toes on ciabatta bread topped 
with asiago cheese was crispy 
from the bread and gooey from 
the cheese, while the tomato 
sandwiched in between was the 
feature ingredient, taking the 
cheese-and-bread combination 
to a new level. ; 

Anyone can make sautéed 
shrimp ($8.95), right? Not the 
way Tapas Teatro makes it. Un- 
der yet another slice of crisp, 
toasted bread were six shrimp 








Two desserts, the Fraisier and the Royale, 


sautéed with capers, chilies and 
crostini. 

I especially enjoyed the ad- 
dition of the capers, as it gave 
the dish extra zest in addition to 
the cooked lemon slices sitting 


below all the 
shrimp. 

Grilled lamp 
chops ($9.95), a 
favorite in both 
American and 
European cui- 
sine, was _ char- 
grilled and 
presented with 
rhubarb bar- 





beque sauce. Al- 
though the por- 
tion size of this 
dish was small, 
only two pieces, 
the taste made 
up for it: They 
were exquisitely 
prepared, very 
tenderand worth 
every bite. 

The molasses 
soaked salmon 
($8.95) came with 
a ginger-jalap- 
eno risotto cake, 
which was very 
similar to a hash 
brown in taste. 

The salmon 
had the taste of 
barbecue chicken 
and was thread- 
ed onto a skewer. 
The sweetness of 
the molasses on 
the salmon was a. 
flavor that I had not experienced 





ex is the blend of the 
emotional and the 
physical. You can 
add in the intellec- 
tual, say, by reading 
this column, and the spiritual 
by, say, tantra, and you got a 
well-rounded sex self. I should 
come clean by saying that I 
take the con- 
nections among 
these things to 
a greater degree 
than most, even 
others in sexual 
literature, but 
I dirty myself 
again by assur- 
ing you that ev- 
erything listed 
below is agreed 
upon (and prov- 
en) by even light 
dabblers. 

Many people 
point to physical evidence to 
bolster a claim, especially when 
it comes down to sexual norms. 
This support is natural and it 
makes conventional sense; it 
would seem silly not to use such 
support. 

When someone brings up a 
physiological process, it tends to 
be the final say, ending the argu- 
ment in a way that has less than 
adequate support. 

To use a non-sexual example 
(just for now), consider how 
many times you have heard 
someone say when discussing 
emotional disorders, “There is 





an actual chemical imbalance in 





Pierce Delahunt 
Get PierceD 


at Tapas Teatro both cost under $6. 


before, and it was quite pleasing 
and balanced. 

All told, the meal was more 
about quality than quantity, 
though that’s not to say we 
weren't full. 
However, we 
couldn’t pass 
up the restau- 
rant’s tempt- 
ing dessert 
menu. 

We ordered a Royale, a Fraisi- 
er and a chocolate raspberry 
cheesecake cake. Yes, a cheese- 
cake cake. 

The Royale ($5.95) was made 
of chocolate mousse and hazel- 
nut crunch layered over a cookie 
bottom, an excellent choice for 
any chocolate lover. 

The Fraisier ($5.95) was es- 
sentially a strawberry shortcake, 
with a white, chocolate-covered 
strawberry on top, which was a 
tasty twist. The top of the cake 
was made of marzipan and white 
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chocolate. 

Finally, the chocolate rasp- 
berry cheesecake cake ($6.50) 
was a dark valrhona chocolate 
cheesecake with a raspberry 
purée. It was 
silky smooth 
and melted in 
our mouths. 

In total, our 
dinner cost 
us about $17 
each after tips. Even though it 
might not be the cheapest din- 
ner around, the quality and va- 
riety of food we received as well 
as the good company that good 
food brings was well worth the 
cost. 

I would suggest going with 
a group of three to five, so 
that you will be able to order 
more variety and share in the 
delights of each unique dish. 
Tapas Teatro offers fine dining 
in a casual setting at a decent 
price. 


for Less 





TAPAS TEATRO 





Location: 1711 N. Charles St. 
Phone: (410) 332-0110 
Hours: 
Tuesday to Thursday: 5 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
riday: 5 p.m. to midnight 
Saturday: 4 p.m. to midnight 
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the brain,” as though the rest of 
the conclusions were not actual. 
This seems to shut everybody 
up, right? 

You may even adhere to this 
idea. In this case, I would ask 
that next time you are angry and 
someone tells you to calm down, 
to explain to them, as angrily 
as possible, that 
your pituitary- 
adrenocortical 
and __ pituitary- 
gonadal systems 
are pumping 
you full of cate- 
cholamines, nor- 
epinephrine and 
testosterone, 
and that it is out 
of your hands. It 
is an uncontrol- 
lable chemical 
imbalance. Your 
friend might 





punch you. 

The physical seems to be 
more immediate to our under- 
standing than the spiritual, in- 
tellectual and emotional. This 
leads to the limiting belief that 
the physical trumps everything 
else. 

But the physiological and the 
emotional are tied together. To 
say what your adrenal system is 
doing is to say that you are an- 
gry. And you can calm down and 
control your adrenal system. 

But Pierce, what does this have 
to do with sex? 

Everything! You are your 
body, in a way. You can change, 





.m. to 11 p.m. 
Monday 





Let your mind take control in the sack 


and so can your body. When the 
physical loses its trump card (or, 
when you stop believing in its 
authority), you do not have to be 
tired after sex. You can feel more 
energized! Girls: You do not have 
to use lube. You can wet yourself! 
Guys: You do not have to lose 
your boner after ejaculating. 
Keep it! Girls: You do not have 
to feel like cuddling after sex. 
You can give head! Kidding. 
Kind of. 

This, of course, can be ap- 
plied to your “game” as well. 
No more excuses or shifts of re- 
sponsibility. There is only you. 
No other road. No other way. 
No day but today. So any time 
you catch yourself explaining 
something in terms of its physi- 
cality, ask whether it could be 
explained from another per- 
spective, perhaps in terms of 
what the physical represents, 
such as emotions. 

Of course, there are physical 
exercises to overcoming flaccid- 
ity and tiredness and coming 
quickly. I covered that already in 
past columns. In the meantime, if 
you ever hear your neuroscience 
buddy say, “Actually, the mind 
has an excess neurotransmitter 
that prevents anyone from blah 
blah blah,” politely remind him 
that Usain Bolt ran faster than 
people thought humanly pos- 
sible. 


If you would like to suggest 
story ideas, e-mail getpierced@ 
jhunewsletter.com 
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Designers transiorm 


magazine ads into art 


surefire way 
for a_ fashion 
magazine to 


make money is 

through the sale 
of advertisement space. Fashion 
magazines, while providing co- 
pious amounts of joy, are also 
businesses. Even the less com- 
mercial glossies need to finance 
their printing. Enter, advertis- 
ers. 

Now, to be completely redun- 
dant, times are tough. The fash- 
ion industry is not immune, and 
it is suffering from a lack of ea- 
ger advertisers. 

The New York Times reported 
recently that Vogue and Lucky's 
ad percentages were down 44 
percent from January 2008 to 
January 2009, Allure had a de- 
cline of 41 per- 


find a place in my heart. The 
Vivienne Westwood ads _ for 
Spring 2008 featuring Pam An- 
derson are very kitschy and fun. 
These are all crushes. They fade 
away after some time. 

But then there are the cam- 
paigns that stay in my conscious. 
Stella McCartney often employs 
a cut-out effect in her ads: a full 
page picture overlayed with one 
or several smaller pictures cut 
into animals or symbols. This 
turned out best for the Spring 
2008 campaign, shot by Inez 
van Lamsweerde and Vinoodh 
Matadin. 

The main picture is model 
Amber Valletta posed on a para- 
dise-esque beach in a vibrantly 
colored floral dress. Over this, 
there are two shark-shaped cut- 

outs, containing 





cent and Teen 
Vogue posted a 
29 percent de- 





cline. 
Some might 
think, “Well, 
| that’s rough 
for Condé Nast 
and. -all= ebut 


isn’t that good 4 
for the reader? ~ ° 
Ads are so an- 

noying.” Ah, 

what a naive musing in the face 
of the wonders that are fash- 
ion advertisements. A good ad 
catches the reader’s attention in 
some way: humor, sentiment, sex 
appeal, bold graphics, et cetera. 








The Brick Runway 


photos with a 
cooler color pal- 
ette of purples 
and blues. The 
juxtaposition of 
both the colors 
of the photos 
and the mood 
of the feminine 
dresses and 
the roughness 
of the sharks is 
beautiful. 

By far my favorite ad cam- 
paigns come from Marc Jacobs. 
Or more specifically, Juergen 
Teller. There can’t be a discus- 
sion of modern fashion advertis- 
ing without bringing up Teller. 
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Fash- His pho- 
ion ad- tographs 
vertis- havee 
ing has made 
evolved Marc Ja- 
to a cobs ad- 
higher vertise- 
envaeuln: MPeenous 
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better. Dakota Fanning is open-mouthed in a Juergen Teller ad. Joint for 
Fashion the men’s 
advertisement has become an Spring 2008 campaign. The 


art form, and at its best is com- 
parable to the editorials they 
run alongside. 

Take, for instance, the Spring 
2009 Jil Sander advertisements. 
Shot by Willy Vanderparre, the 
images are arresting. The sleek 
and sexy minimalism and the 
high black and white contrast 
literally made my jaw drop. 
Vanderparre posed the models, 
wearing black outfits, against an 
empty white background. 

The effect of the high con- 
trast and the cut of the clothing 
is that the models look fluid and 
almost technological. I didn’t 
even like the Jil Sander Spring 
2009 collection that much, but 
this ad campaign has stuck it in 
my thoughts. And that’s what the 
best advertising does: It sells the 
product regardless of the actual 
appeal of said product. 

I've become obsessed with 
certain ad campaigns in the past. 
The flowery and romantic Scar- 
lett Johansson for Louis Vuitton 
campaign for the Spring 2007 
collection. The Dolce and Gab- 
bana Spring 2008 campaign with 
Jessica Stam, Lily Donaldson and 
Gemma Ward lounging around 
an art filled attic. 

Most all Juicy Couture cam- 
paigns with their loud colors 


coldly sophisticated and sexual 
Charlotte Rampling shots from 
2004. The kooky doll-like Vic- 
toria Beckham campaign for 
Spring 2008. 

Teller’s photographs have a 
frozen-eeriness to them. The color 
is bleached out, and whoever the 
model is, whatever they are do- 
ing, the photograph seems a little 
bit sinister. 

At the same time, they are 
always very witty — sort of ab- 
surd. He put Beckham into a gi- 
ant Marc Jacobs bag, with only 
her feet sticking out: a fashioni- 
sta Wicked Witch of the West. 

My favorite Juergen campaign 
is the Dakota Fanning Spring 
2007 campaign, with Fanning 
posing in various outfits against 
a dreary white wall. 

She is clearly younger than 
the target audience for the cloth- 
ing — Fanning was 12 at the 
time — and strikes exaggerated 
poses, looking both goofy and 
sort of ghost-like in the empti- 
ness. 

Teller has received a lot of at- 
tention and respect for his art- 
ful ads, and while the times are 
tough and we may not be able 
to afford the pieces of clothing 
he shoots, at least we can enjoy 
looking at them. 
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A model poses for photographer Willy Vanderparre in a Spring 2009 Jil Sander ad. 
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EDITORIAL 


Farewell SAC 


For most student groups on campus, the Student Activities Commissions 
(SAC) is the lifeblood of their organization. The Student Government Association 
(SGA), which is loosely in charge of the SAC, is now planning to dissolve this 
funding apparatus. Instead of the SAC allocating funds to groups, the finance 
committee of the SGA will bear this responsibility. This plan, while certainly 
not a necessity, is a sound way to address issues of accou ntability, efficiency and 
equitability in funding Hopkins’s many student groups. 

This change will take place in light of an overall SAC budget that will remain 
the same next year as this past year, an anomaly that effectively amounts to a 
loss. In an effort to ensure that the funds are distributed and used fairly, the plan 
transfers the SAC’s authority to members of the SGA. Currently, the SAC is made 
up of representatives from organizations that the Commission itself funds. With 
the new structure, the people who decide who receives funding are not directly 
invested in the groups. This structure, in theory, will reduce potential conflicts 
of interest and allow the members to distribute funds with the best interest of 
all the groups in mind. Since the people who decide funding are democratically 
elected to the SGA, students who are dissatisfied with their performance will 
have the opportunity to vote members out of office following their terms. 

The plan also has the potential to provide more accountability for how student 
groups’ funding is actually used. While the SAC currently has policies that dic- 
tate how funds should be distributed and spent, the SGA has the mechanisms 
to ensure that these policies are enforced. However, it is important that the SGA, 
with its newfound authority, does not become overly stubborn about distribut- 
ing funds to student groups. The SGA must balance the need to hold groups 
accountable with the understanding that these groups should function with au- 
tonomy. 

Furthermore, the SGA’s oversight of funding will allow them to institute pol- 
icy changes more effectively, if need be. We hope that the SGA’s new authority 
over funding student groups is not just a meaningless power grab, but will actu- 
ally lead to a more equitable and efficient process. 

The role that the former organization representatives (known as liaisons) will 
have under the new structure must be considered thoroughly. These liaisons, 
who represent a specific subset of organizations (culture, religion, politics etc.) 
know the intricacies of their constituencies better than anyone. Liaisons should 
have an official role in how the SGA allocates the funds by advising the com- 
mittee’s members on the groups seeking money. We hope that by attempting to 
make the allocation of resources more efficient and in the best interest of all SAC 
member groups, the SGA will not limit the access of these groups to the collec- 
tive fund. 





A saving solution 


The University has finally taken an essential step in addressing two of the 
most pressing issues that we face as the greater community, both locally and 
globally: sustainability and food inequity. By agreeing to participate in the Cam- 
pus Kitchens Project (CKP), which starts March 28, Hopkins will begin to reduce 
the amount of unused food that is thrown away from Fresh Food Café by donat- 
ing it to churches, homeless shelters and community centers around the city. 

We commend the students who have taken the initiative to propose and push 
forward this long overdue plan. The program will not only make our dining 
halls more sustainable but will also, at the same time, address the problem of 
food security. 

We also commend the University’s willingness to collaborate with student 
and community groups to implement this program. Hopkins, as such an integral 
and influential part of the community, can play a substantial role in alleviating 
the problem of food insecurity in the city by utilizing its more than adequate re- 
sources. While the University cannot offer facilities in which to prepare the food, 
Hopkins is heading in the right direction by working alongside the community 
in a variety of ways — from donating to preparing to transporting the food — in 
order to achieve a worthwhile end. By donating the unused food rather than 
throwing it away, Hopkins has taken an important step in ensuring waste reduc- 
tion and food security for the one in eight low-income families in Baltimore. 





(ulbacks at Admissions 


Hopkins has announced its plans to decrease funding for admissions recruit- 
ment activities this upcoming year. The Admissions Office is set to reduce the 
number of visits to high schools around the nation as the University attempts to 
tighten spending across the board. Historically sending an Admissions Office 
representative to both schools with large applicant pools and schools with few 
or no applicants, Hopkins has said it will continue to visit these target schools, 
though they will reduce the number of trips to each region and each school. 

Hopkins and some of the high school administrators contacted by the News- 
Letter have stated that they do not believe this reduction will result in an aca- 
demically dampened applicant pool. This page agrees that as long as Hopkins 
continues to visit these regions at least once per scholastic year, the quality of stu- 
dents seeking admittance will not diminish. The plan to continue to visit schools 
with a notably high number of candidates and simultaneously make an effort to 
introduce Hopkins to schools with fewer applicants is in the best interest of the 
University since this will hopefully contribute to a more diverse student body; 
typically urban public and small rural schools are under-represented on cam- 
pus, and hopefully student from these schools are the ones who will continue to 
be sought. 

However, this page would like to assert an alternate approach. Currently, there 
is in place a system of alumni who voluntarily conduct interviews for applicants. 
If the University were to tap into the sizeable resource of young alumni in local 
venues, they could cut back on spending. Additionally, these young alumni can 
offer prospective students a unique and more recent perspective than Admis- 
sions Officers may present, and as current volunteers, these alumni are already 
enthusiastic about helping discuss their undergraduate home. This solution 
would not only be beneficial from a financial standpoint but would also present 
an accurate portrayal for possible students. Furthermore, incorporating young 
alumni more heavily will keep these recent graduates more connected and in- 
vested in their alma mater. 
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The Social 


Impact of the 
iPhone 


By LOGAN QUINN 


ast week, this section ran a 
piece titled “Facebook and the 
Future of Politics” in which 
the author a rgued that, as a re- 

— sult of the current availability 

of information and the likelihood of in- 
creased availability in the future, society 
would be forced to accept greater indis- 
cretions by our leaders and that this will 
be of practical benefit by making us more 
accepting of the fallibility of our elected 
representatives. The case for or against a 
higher standard for our representatives is 
not one | intend to make here; instead of 
analyzing how this information sharing 
will affect elections, lam more concerned 
with the impact these advances in tech- 
nology have had on the interactions be- 
tween people and what the result means 
on a grander scale. 

Over the past decade plus, Americans 
(and for that matter, the global communi- 
ty) have become increasingly connected 
and, at the same time, increasingly iso- 
lated. The culprit is as prevalent as it is 
mundane. I’m talking about cell phones. 
This trend is a recent development, but 
it’s setting in at younger ages. Thirteen- 
year-old girls who saw Mean Girls and 
got the wrong take-home message and 
are now dressed like they work on 25" 
and North at 3 a.m. (every father’s dream 
for his daughter) are constantly texting 
friends and LTAO at funny acronyms 
their BFFs send them. The younger girls 
see this and then they have to have the 
new Blackberry too. It’s a self-perpetuat- 
ing cycle. What could possibly be so im- 
portant that they can’t either make a two- 
minute phone call or wait until they see 
the person they need to text and tell them 
that Spencer broke up with Tracy on The 
Hills and they don’t know if they’re going 
to make it through the trauma? The cor- 
rect response is nothing. 

Still, these pre-pubescent adolescents 
are not the only perpetrators of the crime 
of cell phone abuse. Play this game with 
your friends who have iPhones: While 
you're hanging out with them count the 
number of times you go an entire conver- 
sation without being interrupted at some 
point by them taking out their iPhone 
and citing some Wikipedia fact or show- 
ing you a sweet new app they just down- 
loaded or texting their girlfriend sweet 
nothings. Then compare your numbers 
with friends — it’s called the iPhone 
challenge and the winner might get to 
one, but more than likely they won't. You 
can do the same with other phones too 
(though iPhones are the most fun). Just 
choose any friend who is constantly tex- 
ting and draw up a scoreboard. It’s fun 
for the whole family. 

Try to think back to a time before cell 
phones — freshmen this may be difficult 
for you, so try to think of a world without 
cell phones. No it’s not the post-apocalyp- 
tic world of The Watchmen, it’s the 1990s. 
A time when strangers would talk to each 

other on airplanes and trains or in bars. 
A time when families could have dinner 
without being interrupted by “Single La- 
dies” by Beyonce. A time when we would 
have debates that ended in consensus or 
fistfights instead of one guy silencing the 
crowd by raising his illuminated iPhone 
above his head and citing Wikipedia as 
the final word. 

I’m not trying to discredit the sizeable 
impact these advances have had in easing 
everyday life — I'd still be driving around 
in Maine somewhere from my 2008 Spring 
Break trip if I hadn’t had that Garmin. 
And I’m not trying to say that cell phones 
aren't necessarily positive (they made 
finding friends in D.C. on Inauguartion 
Day possible). It’s just that maybe we've 
strayed a little too far in our pursuance 
of the ease of modern life. Instead of call- 
ing our friends to see how they’re doing, 

we opt for the impersonal text. (As an 
aside, texting often results in confusion 
and misunderstanding which usually 
breed anger or insult. Something to keep 
in mind when talking to members of the 
opposite sex, sarcasm doesn’t translate to 
text format very well.) Instead of having a 
casual conversation with our seatmate on 
the train, we choose to play games on our 
phones or text people we already know. 
It’s more comfortable not having, to reach 
out. We're becoming increasingly closed 
off from people we don’t know as we 
become more connected with people we 
already do. Whether or not this is a posi- 
tive development is up to each person to 
decide for themselves, but if you feel as I 
do, the next time you're riding down to 
D.C. on the MARC, you'll put away the 
cell phone and attempt to engage the per- 
son across from you. Although they may 
be too busy texting their friends .. . 3 
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OPINIONS 


Finding the Voice of a Political Party 1 


By ANDREW BRANDEL 


Over the past several weeks, the newly 
minted administration of PresidentBarack 
Obama and the party of which he is now 
titular head have launched a widespread 
and widely effective media campaign to 
paint the infamous and controversial ra- 
dio personality, Rush Limbaugh, as the de 
facto voice of their rival Republican Party. 
But what the Democrats and progressive 
pundits have tapped into, in reality, is 
an already established fissure within the 
Grand Ole’ Party that has and continues 
to threaten its existence as we know it. A 
great war has been initiated to determine 
the voice of a party, which, as a matter 
of historical course, now represents not 
one, but two distinct movements. And 
the media onslaught and political hoopla 
surrounding the role of Rush Limbaugh 
is only the latest manifestation of what 
is essentially and problematically an in- 
ternal process of self-revaluation that has 


| been ongoing for at least the last half cen- 


tury. We are, in effect, witnesses to the 
greatest upheaval any political party has 
experienced in the modern era. 

The great prophet of Republican poli- 
tics in the current period is undoubtedly 
Ronald Reagan, who managed to usher 
in more than a decade of dominance on 
the national political stage, and yet in the 
same gesture, doomed his party to its 
contemporary state of affairs. Reagan’s 


| moment of political genius was also his 





greatest folly; he united under one banner 
two philosophies of governance, which, 
by their very nature, hold fast to irrecon- 
cilable differences on principle. Milton 


| Freidman reminded us that what we now 


call “conservatism” was, at the moment 
of its conception, properly called “liberal- 
ism” though we can no longer practically 
name it as such because of the association 
with “liberal” or “leftist” politics of the 
day. “Libertarianism” is no more etymo- 
logically justified however, as it too now 
carries with it certain incongruent mean- 
ings. What we know for sure is that when 
Barry Goldwater lost the election of 1964, 





a “conservative” politics that believed in 
the separation of church and state, and 
took as its defining aim the maximization 
of individual freedom, became immedi- 
ately overshadowed by the introduction 
of the radical Christian Right. The Jerry 
Falwells and Billy Grahams brought with 
them a base that could be motivated and 
energized and was sufficiently large as to 
ensure political force. Between Reagan 
and the beginning of the administration 
of George W. Bush, “conscientious conser- 
vatism” was replaced with “compassion- 
ate conservatism,” and under the influ- 
ence of Paul Wolfowitz, William Kristol 
and other neo-conservatists (which has 
virtually nothing in common, at least as 
it’s practiced, with earlier forms of liber- 
alism) took root. The disastrous policies 
of the Bush administration, however, 
unceremoniously loosed political power 
from the Republican Party and instigated 
an opportunity for a re-evaluation of core 
philosophy. 

The surprising success of the candi- 
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n Turmoil 


not have been the best approach in the 
long run. 


If those remaining members of the 


| Republican Party, of the old conservative 
| or “liberal” perspective are waiting on a 
call to action, then someone will need to 
sound it soon, because collapse is around 
the corner. We find ourselves, at this mo- 
ment in the shared history of our great 
society, at a crucial turning point in the 
| evolution of American democracy and its 
role in the ever-changing dynamic of the 
global community. Long gone is the time 
of our forefathers who bore unto this 
world a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and justice, and forged in the fires of rev- 
| olution to combat tyranny and preserve 


ust order. While there are those who 


| have forgotten the tremendous ambition 
and unbridled genius of the great men 
who ushered our nation into existence 
from the shadows of oppression, we must 
| hold firmly to the belief that the dream 
is not dead, the American spirit remains 
untarnished and still burns within each 


of us as brightly as the day of its concep- 


dacy of Ron Paul, a former member of 
the Libertarian Party and a Congressman 
whose policy stances resonate more with 
the older sensibilities of secular liberal- 
ism, set off a frenzy of talk within politi- 
cal circles about the future of the Repub- 
lican Party. The embarrassing landslide 
defeat of Sen. John McCain in the general 
election showed that the political force 
that the Christian Right once provided 
was no more, and left the Party to con- 
sider, very publically, its own fate. This 
is the moment in which we, as observers, 
find ourselves. While President Obama 
and the Democratic Party commit their 
resources to defining the Republican 
Party as the party of the Christian Right 
and the radical, anti-liberalism of Rush 
Limbaugh, Americans who have always 
been committed to the ideals of human 
freedom and a republican, liberal govern- 
ment that intervenes as little as possible 
while ensuring a just and free society, are 
finally beginning to realize that sacrific- 
ing their values for political success may 


tion. This country’s Republican Party, as 
the flag bearer of conservative principles, 
has taken up as its principle modality, the 
thrust of social cause as the fundamental 
character of its larger endeavor. Though 
the Christian Right and neo-conserva- 
tism may have their place, it ought not 
be confused with those genuine values 
professed by liberalism and once upon 
a time championed by the Republican 
Party. It is more properly our concern 
that the movement, rich in tradition and 
bolstered by generations of prudent and 
thorough consideration, return to its 
proper and original aspirations. Liberal- 
ism, conservatism ... whatever one calls it 


.. must again find its voice and reaffirm 
its purpose, to borrow Churchill’s turn 
of phrase (speaking, appropriately, about 
Edmund Burke) as the “apostle[s] of Lib- 
erty and ... the redoubtable champion{s] 
of Authority.” 
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or centuries, Jews have celebrat- 

ed the anniversary of the failed 

attempt of Haman, adviser to 

the King of Persia, to murder the 

Jews. Sadly, the second edition 
of an anti-Jewish convention is currently 
being planned, with a new Haman taking 
front and center. But this time, the Haman 
isn’t simply a single villain; rather, he is 
represented by a host of countries intent 
upon singling out Israel and the Jewish 
people unfairly. 

In 2001, the World Conference on Rac- 
ism was held in Durban, South Africa, 
with the aim of addressing racism and 
xenophobia worldwide. Instead of do- 
ing that, though, the Conference quickly 
devolved into an anti-Jewish, anti-Israeli 
hate-fest. Among the more notable ac- 
tions, references to the Holocaust were 
removed from the text, and Israel was 
singled out and Zionism was once again 
equated to “racism” by U.N. members. In 
the end, the USA and Israel walked out, 
with Colin Powell denouncing “hate- 
ful language” that “singles out only one 
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By Neil Albstein and Evan Lazerowitz 


~ Carrying on Haman Legacy: The U.N. and Durban 


country in the world, Israel, for censure 
and abuse.” While the worst language 
was removed from the final text, the dam- 
age was still done. Even worse though, 
NGO members at the Conference partici- 
pated in a march, with signs proudly stat- 
ing that “Hitler Should Have Finished the 
Job,” and the Arab Lawyers Union distrib- 
uted pamphlets that contained anti-Jew- 
ish stereotypes. 

With such a vitriolic conference, one 
would think that the U.N. and the world 
community would be unlikely to try it 
again, right? Wrong. Amazingly, Durban 
Review Conference (Durban II), will be 
held April 20 in Geneva. The committee 
running the conference is chaired by such 
illustrious and human rights “respecting” 
countries such as Libya, Iran and Cuba. 
The moniker “Durban II” is even more 
appropriate here, because this Conference 
intensifies the amount of controversy 
two-fold. For starters, its draft language 
proposes that free speech be limited in 
the case of “defamation” of religion. This 
is essentially an effort to criminalize any 
and all criticism of Islam. It also has lan- 
guage aimed at obtaining reparations for 
the long-dead Atlantic slave trade. Iran 
has further tarnished the very foundation 
of the conference by objecting to language 


that expresses regret for the Holocaust. 
But the worst part of it is the singling out 
of the state of Israel for its “racial poli- 
cies.” 

Surprisingly, Israel is the only nation 
singled out in the draft text. Why not Su- 
dan, whose president was just indicted by 
the International Criminal Court for geno- 
cide? Nope, the other Arab nations do not 
approve. What about Iran, a nation which 
has enacted and punished members of 
minority faiths, like the Baha’i? Nope, 
Iran is on the preparatory committee, it 
can do no wrong! President Obama sent a 
USS delegation to try to “improve the text,” 
earlier this month, but to no avail. 

The illegitimacy of the conference is 
downright laughable. Asa result, the Unit- 
ed States, Canada, Israel and Italy have all 
decided to boycott the conference. Other 
western nations will hopefully follow 
their lead. While this is all well and good, 
it is not enough. The conference still bears 
the imprimatur of the United Nations, a 
travesty that must be rectified. Though 
several prominent member nations have 
refused to attend or have pulled out of the 
conference, and several more are likely to 
follow, permitting the conference to go 
on as a United Nations sanctioned event 
gives it more credibility than it deserves, 


and it tarnishes the institution of the U.N. 
and all of its member nations. As long 
as the U.N. allows itself to be used as a 
platform for the denigration of one of its 
member nations and a religion followed 
by many millions of hard working, hon- 
est people, it can never attain the level of 
legitimacy necessary for its noble goals to 
be achieved. The U.N. has ceased to be a 
forum for level-headed diplomacy and 
is instead providing a platform for hate. 
This can be seen by the “new” U.N. Hu- 
man Rights Council that has condemned 
Israel 15 times in less than two years, 
while refusing to investigate abuses by 
Cuba or Belarus. 

By the time the conference rolls around, 
many of the founding members of the 
U.N. will have pulled out. Perhaps the 
time has come for the UN. itself to receive 
a similar treatment. As long as the UN. 
allows itself to be affiliated with such dis- 
crimination, its value becomes too dimin- 
ished to be useful. Perhaps those nations 
who truly embrace such values as free- 
dom of speech and freedom of religion, 
among others, should end their affiliation 
with the U.N. and form a replacement, to 
be filled only with states willing to “walk 
the walk and talk the talk.” 

Haman must fail again. 





By MICHAEL GLENWICK 


ast Thursday I had some free 
time. Free time at Hopkins, as 
we all know, is pretty rare, and 
I decided to take advantage 
of my hour of nothingness by 
browsing through Netflix’s selection of 


movies that I could “watch instantly.” 


I went through comedies and dramas, 
thrillers and westerns, but nothing 
caught my eye. 

I was looking for something a little 
different, and then, all of a sudden, J saw 
itin the documentary section: The Morgan 
Lacrosse Story. 

I’m not really sure why I picked the 
movie, but its story was compelling. It 
followed the first few years of nearby 
Morgan State’s short-lived men’s lacrosse 
team during the 1970s. Playing an over- 
whelmingly white sport, a group of Af 
rican-American students at Morgan State 
formed their own varsity lacrosse team 
and rose to such a level that they beat top- 
ranked (and 100 percent white) Washing- 
ton & Lee in 1975 in a historic upset. The 
team and their victories were larger than 
sports and even though the team folded 


The Morgan Lacrosse Story 


in 1981, the story lives on. 

After the movie ended, I did some 
thinking. The fact that the team lasted 
only 11 years bothered me. There are 
more kids playing lacrosse in 2009 than 
ever; it is the fastest-growing sport in the 
country. Could there really have been 
more interest in fielding a team at Mor- 
gan State 25 years ago than there is today? 
Baltimore is the center of the lacrosse 
world; the sport's hall of fame is here, and 
many of the sport's best teams play in the 
area. How could a school surrounded by 
such history go from having a top-ranked 
team to none at all? 

It’s somewhat hard to pinpoint exactly 
why the team folded; some people cite a 
loss of interest, while others blame Title 
IX. Regardless, it probably was a chal- 
lenge to maintain a full roster of mostly 
African-American players when the 
sport was and still is mostly white. Still, I 
couldn't believe that such a relatively suc- 
cessful and historically significant team 
couldn't be revived, especially here in 
Baltimore. 

Nowadays, thanks to pop culture and 
politics, Americans are regularly exposed 
to talk of differences in cultures and the 


bridging of gaps among various racial, 
ethnic and religious groups. At Hopkins, 
however, we stay stuck in our bubble of 
homogeneity, rarely going beyond St. 
Paul Street to take in the diversity that ex- 
ists in Baltimore. The Collegetown Shut- 
tle goes to Goucher and MICA, Towson 
and Loyola, showing us all of the mostly 
white schools that exist here. 

But Morgan State isn’t on the Colleg- 
etown route, and it probably hasn’t even 
occurred to many of us that there is an- 
other major academic institution next 
door. For all intents and purposes, it’s a 
school about which 99 percent of Hop- 
kins students know nothing. 

We at Hopkins have all the lacrosse 
resources in the world, from sponsors to 
facilities to state-of-the-art equipment. 
Our administration is always talking 
about fostering better relations with the 
rest of Baltimore, and the history of ra- 
cial awareness at Hopkins is, for the most 
part, not positive. Why not develop a joint 
program with Morgan State whose aims 
would be twofold: increase the opportu- 
nities for young Baltimore City kids to 
play and learn about lacrosse, and simul- 
taneously redevelop a varsity lacrosse 


program at Morgan State? 

Both campuses’ athletic facilities could 
be utilized, with Hopkins and Morgan 
State organizing free camps for Baltimore 
kids who one day might play for either 
school. Hopkins lacrosse players could 
visit Baltimore high schools (of which the 
majority have varsity lacrosse teams) to 
talk about and promote the sport as a via- 
ble option for some of the city’s best young, 
athletes. They could convince them that, 
just like basketball and football, lacrosse 
could be a free ticket to some of the coun- 
try’s best schools. 

Since 2006 Morgan has had a club la- 
crosse team, so the idea of them expand- 
ing its program, supported by an influx of 
the increasing number of young lacrosse 
players from Baltimore, is not that far- 

fetched. Sure, some of those kids might 
end up at Morgan State, but just as many 
might go to Hopkins. Not only improving 
our own team and city-wide image at the 
same time, but also creating a competi- 
tive cross-town rival? Now that would be 
a victory in any sport. 
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| The Irish Community in 
Baltimore is busy preparing 
for the 53rd Anniversary of 
| the Baltimore St. Patrick Pa- 
| rade. The Parade will take 
place on Sunday. You don’t 
have to be Irish to enjoy 
this parade. As the largest 
parade in Maryland and 
among the larger and finest 
| of St. Patrick parades in the 
| nation, the parade provides 
entertainment for people of 
all ages and backgrounds. 
As the second largest 
port of entry for Irish immi- 
gration, Baltimore is deeply 
rooted in its Irish ancestry. 
| Theparadeitselfisorganized 
| by a committee composed 
| of 11 local Irish organiza- 
tions. The Parade Commit- 
| tee, comprised entirely of 
| volunteers, works tirelessly 
| throughout the year to raise 
money to finance the parade. 
The parade costs in excess of 
$90,000 to produce. 
Contributions are raised 
| throughout the year in a va- 
riety of ways: pub fundrais- 
ers, the parade guide, the 
5K race and sponsorships. 
Troupes of Irish dancers 
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The Parade has been in continuous operation since 1856, celebrating Irish culture, honoring Ireland's patron saint, St. 
Patrick, and becoming a Baltimore institution and the source of much fundraising for the city. 


will prance down Pratt Street in 
the Inner Harbor, with bagpipe 
players in colorful kilts and 
bands like the Marching Ravens 
all following along. 

Start off your Parade Day in 
grand style with good fellow- 
ship, fine food and a spectacular 
view of the Orioles’ playing field! 
The annual Parade Champagne 


sion is $30. 


Brunch will be held from 11 a.m. 
to 1:30 p.m. at the Camden Club 
in the B&O: Warehouse, next to 
Oriole Park at Camden Yards. 
Seating for the brunch is limited, 
so your best bet is to purchase 
tickets in advance. Purchase tick- 
ets by calling (410) 485-5834 or 
(443) 838-5162. General admis- 





Campus events 
Thursday, March 12 


7:30 p.m. La traviata 

La traviata is an opera in three acts 
by Giuseppe Verdi set to an Italian 
libretto by Francesco Maria Piave. 
The title literally means “The 
Woman Who Strayed,” or perhaps 
more figuratively, “The Fallen 
One.” The show will be performed 
by the Peabody Concert Orchestra 
in the Miriam A. Friedberg Con- 
cert Hall at Peabody. Tickets are 
$25 for adults, 15$ for seniors and 
$10 for students. Visit http://www. 
peabody.jhu.edu/events for more in- 
formation. 


Friday, March 13 


8 p.m. Bakst Theatre 

Evergreen Museum & Library and 
The Maryland Institute College of 
Art present an evening of French 
sing-alongs in the Bakst Theatre 
with Baltimore-based interdisci- 
plinary artist Laure Drogoul and 
Dick Turner. The Museum is locat- 
ed on 4545 N. Charles St. Regular 
admission is $10 and free for stu- 
dents. Seating is limited so reser- 
vations are encouraged. Call (410) 
516-0341 for more information. 


Local events 
Thursday, March 12 


7 p.m. ‘Tis Pity She’s a Whore 
Centerstage, The Pearlstone 
Theater presents ‘Tis Pity She’s 


a Whore, written by John Ford. 
A forbidden love, a meddling 
nurse, a complicit affair and 
a tragic and bloody ending 
— but it’s the lurid twist of a 
brother and sister in love that 
sets this bloody 17th-century 
revenge tragedy apart from 
Shakespeare’s classic tale of 
star-crossed lovers. John Ford’s 
potent, poetic masterpiece finds 
surprising grace at the heart of 
one of our most enduring ta- 
boos. Tickets range from $10 
to $60. The Pearlstone Theater 
is located on 700 N. Calvert St. 
Visit —http://www.centerstage.org 
for more information. 


7:30 p.m The Coronation of Pop- 
pea 

If you associate the word “opera” 
with a Viking-horns-clad woman 
singing impossibly high notes 
while wearing ridiculous cos- 
tumes, please reconsider. The Cor- 
onation of Poppea, written by Clau- 
dio Monteverdi and presented by 
Opera Vivente, takes a whole new 
turn in this English-language ad- 
aptation. The story, which chron- 
icles the romantic relationships 
of the infamous Emperor Nero, 
is performed by Baltimore staples 
Ah Hong, Monica Reinagel and 
David Korn, along with orchestral 
accompaniment by Harmonious 
Blacksmith. Opera Vivente strives 
to attract new audiences to the art 
of opera, so if you're still skepti- 
cal, stop by 45 minutes early for 
a discussion with OV General Di- 
rector John Bowen and members 
of the company to help ease your 
nerves. The show will be held in 
the Emmanuel Episcopal Church 
on 811 Cathedral St. Tickets start 


at $33. Call (410) 685-1130 for more 
information. 


8 p.m. Kooza 

The M&T Bank Stadium on 1101 
Russell St. will hold the spectac- 
ular acrobatics and zany clown 
performances of Cirque du Soleil, 
known as Kooza. Kooza tells the 
story of The Innocent, a melan- 
choly loner in search of his place 
in the world. The show is a return 
to the origins of Cirque du Soleil: 
It combines two circus traditions 
— acrobatic performance and 
the art of clowning. The show 
highlights the physical demands 
of human performance in all its 
splendor and fragility, presented 
ina colorful mélange that empha- 
sizes bold slapstick humor. Tick- 
ets start at $38. Visit http://www. 
cirquedusoleil.com/CirqueduSoleil/ 
en/showstickets/kooza/tickets/Balti- 
more.htm for more information. 
This event reoccurs daily until 
April 5. 


8 p.m. Common 

Taking a break from acting and 
recording, Common hits the stage. 
Having been in the rap game for 
years, it only seems right that this 
Chicago emcee gets some love 
from the mainstream. Catch him 
live on stage in support of his lat- 
est release, Universal Mind Control. 
Sonar, located downtown on 407 
E. Saratoga St., will host the show. 
Tickets are $27.50 in advance 
and $30 on the day of the show. 
Visit http://sonar.thundertix.com/or- 
ders/new?performance_id=3804 for 
more information. 


9 p.m. The Big Lebowski 
The Charles Theatre in Station 


Exposure 
By Britni Crocker 


The Shamrock 5K race be- 
gins at 1:15 p.m. at Charles and 
Franklin Streets. The Parade | 
steps off at 2 p.m. at the Wash- | 
ington Monument and contin- 
ues to Pratt Street and Market | 
Place. Visit Iittp://www.irishpa- | 
rade.net for more information. 


— Rachael Tillman | 


North on 1711 N. Charles St. pres- 
ents The Big Lebowski, a classic 
comedy. The Coen Brothers’ cult 
classic stars Jeff Bridges as The 
Dude in a comedy about stoner/ 
surfer/bowler culture. Tickets 
are $8. Visit http://www.thecharles. 
com/ for more information. 


Friday, March 13 


11 a.m. Golden Legacy: Origi- 
nal Art from 65 Years of Golden 
Books 

Remember “The Poky Little Pup- 
py’? What about “Tootle” or “The 
Color Kittens’? If you do, you 
should be stoked about this exhibit 
— the most extensive public show- 
ing ever'of original illustration 
art fromthe Little Golden Book 
series. More than 60 illustrations 
by such artists as Elizabeth Orton 
Jones, Richard Scarry and Hilary 
Knight will be on display. Curator 
Leonard Marcus will discuss the 
significance of Little Golden Books 
in children’s literature. The exhibit 
will be held at Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, central branch on 400 Ca- 
thedral St. Admission is free. Visit 
http:/www.prattlibrary.org/ for more 
information. 


5 p.m. St. Patty’s Day Celebration 
Looney’s Pub North on 312 MainSt. 
celebrates Saint Patrick’s Day with 
an ‘80s night and live music from 
The Reagan Years. Admission is 
free. Visit http://www.looneyspubmd. 
com/ for more information. 


7 p.m. Less Than Jake 

Rock out with this American ska 
punk band from Gainesville, Fla. 
Originally formed in 1992 as a 
power pop trio, the band evolved 


The Secrets of the Grain 


Opening at the 


Charles Theatre 


Friday, March 13 
(410) 727-FILM or http://www.thecharles.com for showtimes 
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When Tunisian immigrant Slimane is laid off after 35 years as a dock- 
worker, he uses his severance pay to fulfill his dreams of turning an old 
freighter into a restaurant with his ex-wife's recipes as the foundation. 





into a hybrid of ska punk. The 
band will play at Rams Head Live! 
located at 20 Market Place. Tickets 
are $18. Visit http:/kvww.ramshead- 
live.com/ for more information. 


8 p.m. Ozomatli 

Its amalgamated blend of Latin 
music, reggae, hip-hop, funk 
and rock music has allowed this 
band to reside in a category of 
its own. Recently re-united with 
rapper Chali 2na, this show is a 
must-see for any true fan of the 
ensemble. The band will be play- 
ing at Sonar downtown on 407 E. 
Saratoga St. Tickets are $22. Visit 
http://sonar.thundertix.com/orders/ 
new?performance_id=3737 for more 
information. 


9 p.m. Reaction 

Every second Friday of the month, 
The Sidebar Tavern offers $1 Bohs, 
$3 Smirnoff Ice, $3 all Stoli, $3 all 
Import Bottles, $2 PBR and Co- 
ors Lite Pints. In addition to these 
deals, the tavern hosts its ‘60s-in- 
spired mod party, featuring local 
DJs Matt Walter and Amanda Otto, 
as well as live bands. The Sidebar 
Tavern is located on 218 East Lex- 
ington St. Visit http:/www.sidebar- 
tavern.com/ for more information. 


Saturday, March 14 


9 a.m. Meet in the Street 
Claddagh’s two-day St. Patrick’s 
Day party features jumbo heated 
tents, so be prepared to party 
Irish-style rain or shine. Expect 
drink and food specials and music 
from crowd-pleasing local bands. 
The Calddagh Pub is located on 
2918 O’Donnell St. in Canton. Ad- 
mission is free. Visit http://www. 
claddaghonline.com/ for more infor- 
mation. 


12 p.m. Federal Hill Irish Stroll 

Get your Irish on, when rabble- 
rousers and carousers hit the 
streets of Federal Hill for the 11th 
annual Irish Stroll. Participating 
bars offer drink and food specials 
for nine solid hours, so some folks 
might end up leaving a little more 
green than they arrived. Registra- 
tion occursin the parking lotacross 
from Cross Street Market at the in- 
tersection of S. Charles Street. and 
W. Cross Street. Admission with 
the T-shirt is $15, without the T- 
shirt is $10. Visit http://oww.lindy- 
promo.com/ for more information. 


7 p.m. Easy Roller: A Courtroom 
Drama on Wheels 


The Fluid Movement performance 
art group is strappin’ on its skates 


for this quirky courtroom d 
‘this rama. 
Think “Footloose,” ex 


7 p.m. Federal Hill’s Fest of All 
Celebrate all things Federal Hill 
without the popped collars. The 
Fest of All unites some of the 
neighborhood’s best _ eateries, 
boutiques and shops for a who's 
who showcase of Fed Hill. En- 
joy fine food and a fashion show. 
Tickets are $30 in advance and 
$60 at the door. The celebration is 
held in the Baltimore Museum of 
Industry on 1415 Key Highway. 
Visit http://www.fedhillfestofall. 
com/ for more information. 


7 p.m. O’Malley’s March St. Pat- 
ty’s Party 

Martin O’Malley and the rest 
of O’Malley’s March celebrate a 
CD release in their celtic, irish 
and rock 'n’ roll style. The band’s 
fifth CD is tentatively titled Ban- 
ished to the Basement. The party 
is held by The Patterson/Cre- 
ative Alliance in Canton on 3134 
Eastern Ave. Tickets are $25 and 
purchasing tickets in advance is 
recommended. Visit http://www. 
creativealliance.org/ for more in- 
formation. 


7 p.m. Fells Point Haunted Pub 
Walk 

If you think Fells Point is at its 
scariest around 2 a.m., think 
again. Join Baltimore Ghost Tours 
for a haunted pub walk, and 
learn where to find the most po- 
tent spirits in the ‘hood. The walk 
starts in the Whistling Oyster on 
807 S. Broadway. Admission is 
$20. Visit http://www. fellspointg- 
host.com/pubwalk.html for more 
information. 


Tuesday, March 17 


6 a.m. McMother’s St. Patrick’s 
Day Party 

Like much of Federal Hill, 
Mother's goes green for St. Pat- 
ty’s Day. Green eggs and kegs 
features half-priced breakfast, 
and $1 Miller Lites are avail- 
able until 2 p.m. Hang around 
for $4 car bombs and specials on 
corned beef and cabbage. Moth- 
er’s Federal Hill Grille is located 
on 1113 S. Charles St. Visit http:// 
www.mothersgrille.com/ for more 
information. 


Wednesday, March 18 


7 p.m. The Pogues 

This band mixes 1980s clas- 
sic Irish punk with traditional 
Irish folk music sounds. This 
politically-inspired and often 
humorous band has a substan- 
tial cult following in both the ° 
U.S. and the U.K. Spend St. 


Sans ) Patty’s week with some of Ire- 
ancing with roller skating and _land’s best! Tickets are $55. The 
set the whole thinginacourtroom. band will be playing at the 9:30 
The Roosevelt Recreation Center Club in D.C. on 815 V St. N.W. 
isin Hampden on 1221 W. 36th St. Visit http://purchase.tickets.com/ 
Admission is $10. Visit http:|hwww. — buy/TicketPurchase?agency=TDC 


brownpapertickets.comfevent/57129 &pid=6435551 for more infor- 
for more information, mation. — 
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Watchmen 


By HANNAH STERNBERG 
Staff Writer 


When 


1988, Alan Moore's 


of graphic novels. 


Featuring a sophisticated writ- 
ing style, muscular art and adult 
themes in an ironic inversion of 
the superhero genre, Watchmen 
was a conscious evolution from 
the previous generation of com- 
ics. Appearing the same year as 


Frank Miller’s The Dark Knight 
Returns, Watchmen established 


Moore as a modern comics mas- 
ter and opened up a readership 
for more mature, literary graphic 


novels. 
Watchmen has beaten a tortu- 


ous path to the screen, despite its 


popularity and critical acclaim. 


A battle over the movie rights 


delayed production and seemed 
like it would bar the film’s release 
last summer. 

But Moore hasn’t been waiting 
on the edge of his seat to see his 
masterpiece hit the big screen: 
After disappointing renderings 
of his graphic novels From Hell 
and The League of Extraordinary 
Gentlemen, Moore disowned the 
adaptation of his other land- 
mark, V for Vendetta and denied 
any interest in the results of Zach 
Snyder's direction of the just-re- 
leased = Watch- 
men film. 


it was published in 
Watchmen 
was hailed as the coming-of-age 


lails 
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Billy Crudup transforms from Jon Osterman to the enormous Dr. Manhattan in the comic book-adapted film Watchmen. 


and international tension esca- 
lates. Simultaneously, each for- 
mer masked hero’s microcosm is 
wracked by a series of mysteri- 
ous murders that draws the old 
band together and reveals the 
haunting, sordid details of their 
past together. 

Alan Moore has claimed that 
Watchmen is unadaptable, and 
longtime fans of the comic have 





Watchmen ex- | 
amines the fates | 
of a band of for- : 


WATCHMEN 


often agreed 
strenuously, 
citing the 
book’s unique 








mer superheroes 
years after they 
were forced into 
retirement by a 
Congressional 
ban on masked 
vigilantism. 
(Sound a little 
like The Incredi- 
bles for adults?) 
The theme of 
nostalgia is, subtly and unsubtly, 
the star of this show, as the char- 
acters face what they believe to 
be pending nuclear holocaust in 
a Cold War that shows no signs 
of ending. 

Watchmen presents an alter- 
nate reality in which the history 
of the 1960s, ‘70s and ‘80s is dras- 
tically shaken by the creation of 
Dr. Manhattan, a god-like su- 
perhuman with the ability to 
infinitely manipulate time and 
matter. But Dr. Manhattan isn’t 
the formula to ending the arms 
race as some Officials thought, 


Starring: Malin Akerman, 
Billy Crudup, Jackie Earle 
Haley, Jeffrey Dean Morgan 


Director: Zack Snyder 
Run Time: 163 min. 
Rating: R 
Playing at: Landmark Harbor 
East, IMAX @ White Marsh 





exploration 
of the graphic 
novel format as 
a roadblock to 
cinematic ad- 
aptation. Aside 
from the obvi- 
ous power of 
the illustrations 
themselves, 
Watchmen uses 
devices such 
as a comic-within-the-comic to 
heighten drama and _ highlight 
story motifs. 

But many of the comic’s most 
striking visual juxtapositions 
are, in fact, cinematic in nature 
— cutting between simultaneous 
scenes, visual flashbacks and epic 
gore all belong to film as much as 
comics. The most difficult aspect 
of the graphic novel to adapt, it 
turns out, is its unwieldy story. 
Watchmen doesn’t offer much in 
the way of a traditional, linear 
plot; while there is an action- 
filled frame story, much of the 


Throat Culture tests positive 


at their latest 


By AMY CONWELL 


For the News-Letter 


Before even passing through 
the doors of the Arellano theater 
last Friday night, Throat Culture 
set the scene for their tradition- 
ally ludicrous act. 

As I paid the recession-friend- 
ly “discount price” 99-cent en- 
trance fee, I handed the girls at 
the door a dollar, telling them 
not to bother with the change. 
However, they insisted upon the 
importance of this penny. I was 
told to take my penny and throw 
it into the “Fountain of Yip” for 
good luck. I did so to the musi- 
cal musings of bubbles, blown 
earnestly through a bright straw 
by the man the fountain honored, 
sophomore Andrew Yip. — 

The introduction to their 13th 


BRITNI CROCKER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


perlormance 


sketch production was a mixture 
of Throat Culture’s resourceful- 
ness, postmodern comedic style 
and heavy handed acting, show- 
casing some of the best and worst 
elements of the group. 

The audience was introduced 
to the sexual tension, which al- 
ways promises to take a promi- 
nent place in Throat Culture’s 
shows, in the group’s welcome 
headed by senior Bill Fuller and 
freshman Maxi Grumpecht. The 
pair put on an amusing rendition 
of what at first appeared to be an 
archetypal story of unrequited 
love. However, it was soon made 
clear that this was a story about 
the psychology of the stalker. 

Their bickering, as Bill’s ad- 
vances were continuously reject- 
ed by Maxi, implemented both 
SEE THROAT CULTURE, Pace B5 





Sophomore Andrew Yip plays a member of a street gang headed by 10-year-olds. 
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book’s psychological develop- 
ment and tension is drawn from 
fragmentary flashbacks and the 
characters’ feelings toward their 
perceived past. 

Watchmen pays off as a movie 
in terms of pure entertainment; 
there are bloody fight scenes, 
shocking twists and sexual ten- 
sion enough to keep up the pace 
for two and a half hours. But 
when the movie tries to embody 
the original’s semi-political, fa- 
talistic philosophy, it starts to 
falter. 

Zach Snyder’s interpretation of 
irony is to layer an iconic, some- 
times inappropriately cheerful 
song over a scene of desperation, 
grief or unjust violence. But the 
device gets old, and sometimes 
unintentionally comical. And 
Snyder’s trademark slow motion 
action sequences also start to feel 
mildly humorous; after 300, his 
speed-ramping technique will 
inevitably feel a little like unin- 
tentional self-parody. 

Nonetheless, the new Watch- 
men film delivers plenty of pow- 
erful action sequences as well as 
its share of sweeping entrances 
and eerie, awe-triggering exposi- 
tory shots (such as the angle on 


a towering Dr. Manhattan as he 
vaporizes the Viet Cong, a shot 
that has appeared in the film’s 
trailers). 

Jackie Earle Haley gives an es- 
pecially powerful performance 
as Rorschach, the mentally dis- 
turbed vigilante who refuses to 


give up his job of “protecting” | 


the populace even when the pop- 
ulace rejects, ignores or criminal- 
izes his protection. He delivers 
the best line of the film, to a caf- 
eteria full of prisoners: “I’m not 
locked in here with you. You're 
locked in here with me.” 
Malin Ackerman 
flimsy portrayal of Laurie Jupi- 
ter, a young woman who was 
pressured into the superhero life 
by her mother, the original Silk 
Spectre, but Jeffrey Dean Mor- 
gan pulls his weight as Edward 
Blake, The Comedian, a distinct- 
ly unfunny wreck of an Ameri- 
can hero. 


Zach Snyder’s Watchmen isn’t | 


this year’s The Dark Knight in 


terms of emotional or thematic | 


depth, narrative tightness or dra- 
matic interest. But it is successful 
as a blaze of colorful entertain- 
ment inspired by a revolutionary 
work. 


gives a | 
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Artist Kline talks about 


| By CHLOE MARK 


Staff Writer 


Artist Martin Kline, creator 


| of the “Willow” sculpture that 


sits just outside of Levering, gave 


| a talk in the Mattin Center this 





| | Thursday on “Willow,” his life 


and work more generally. 

Kline’s work has been dis- 
played in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the Baltimore Mu- 


) seum of Art and other major 
| museums and venues across the 


country. Largely inspired from 
his life in the country Kline 
works in painting, sculpture and 


| drawing that is both abstract 


and figurative, and generally 


| | reminiscent of natural formation 


| such as trees of fungi. 





The showing at Kline’s talk 
was rather meager, despite the 
lure of free pizza and soda. Au- 


sculpture at Homewood 


Kline employs frequently that 
uses colored hot wax. 

But his desire to place the 
work outside forced him to turn 
the sculpture into something 
more permanent. Kline then de- 
cided to make a bronze casting of 
the work, but this came at a cost. 
The blue drippings that appear 
on the work outside of the Mattin 
Center were originally a bright 
blue, but the vibrancy of the color 
was sacrificed when the whole 
piece was turned to bronze. The 
metal base on which the statue 
rests was also a necessary addi- 
tion to the work when it came to 
campus. 

The base served as a security 
measure of sorts to ensure that, 
as Kline said, “Twelve drunk frat 
boys wouldn't be able to pick it 
up and carry it away.” This ad- 
dition had the effect of pulling 
down the stumps’ long roots, 

which used to 








dience members — it is no sur- 

prise — were 

largely from 

the Depart “Willow” captures 
ment of the B 
History of Art. many facets of Kline 
Kline himself ; : 

Beecd ibe as an artist, most 


disturbed and 
treated the talk 
as a casual dis- 
cussion of his 


importantly, the 
primacy of nature. 


float more freely 
and _ gracefully. 
Kline, however, 
did not deplore 
these changes 
but saw them 
as the natural 
process of art. 
“Willow”  cap- 
tures many fac- 





techniques and 
inspiration. 

The recent addition of “Wil- 
low” to the Homewood campus 
is a gift from University alum- 
nus Stephen Mazoh (KSAS, ‘62) 
in memory of his brother-in- 
law and part of a larger effort to 
raise artistic awareness at Hop- 
kins. The work, “Willow,” is a 
bronze casting of a tree stump 
and an encaustic (wax paint- 
ing technique) sculpture on the 
top. 

The original wooden stump 
came directly from the artist’s 
home, and has gone through sev- 
eral transformations in order to 
reach its present state. “Willow” 
originally started as encaustic 
painting on wood, a technique 


ets of Kline as 
an artist, most importantly, the 
primacy of nature. 

The importance of nature to 
Kline’s work was best summa- 
rized by his opening comment 
that he only truly became an art- 
ist when he moved out of New 
York and into the countryside 
later in his life. Working in many 
techniques, Kline was emphatic 
on the importance of his sur- 
roundings to his work, describ- 
ing how patterns and images 
around him made their way into 
his work without his being con- 
scious of it. 

Much of hisinspiration comes 
from the country estate that he 
acquired laterin life. As an artist, 

SEE KLINE, Pace B4 





“Now I bet we've got a 
couple of transplants in the 
- audience — are there any 
Massholes out there?” Al Barr 
asked the rumbling crowd at 
the Dropkick Murphys concert 
last Thursday at Rams Head 
Livel. 

The fans who'd gathered 
for the event appeared to be 
largely homogeneous. They 
were mostly men, as Barr sug- 
gested, reminiscent of a blue- 
collar Bostonian workforce. 
“I know there are, | can smell 
you,” Barr added, answering 
his own question, and threw 
a bottle of water out into the 
crowd. Perhaps he figured that 
a shower was in order. 

I think he was right — the 
venue was thick with the scent 
of sweat. And while Barr's 
query was met with scattered 
cheers, I got the impression, 
gazing around at the enthused 
attendees, that the majority of 
the individuals enjoying the 
Dropkick Murphys live wished 
they could respond in the af- 
firmative. _ 

The Murphys’ arrival on 











stage was preceded by 10 

minutes of sporadic chanting 
_— “Let’s go Murphys!” The 
crowd was lively, equally con- 
_ sisting of middle-aged men 


_ and young, carefully groomed 


— troublemakers. — 


When the Murphys finally 


nted themselve 


; _ they 
made a show of it; a slow 


song 


ry, a woman's trem- 


ice was heard, and the 


- |Last Week Live : 
Dropkick 





























into exuberant 
and almost im- 
mediately ex- 
hausting song. 
They played 
a number of 
songs from 
their new- 
est release, 
The  Meanest 
of limes, in- 
cluding the 
sharp _ stand- 
out, “Johnny, I 
Hardly Knew 
Ya,” which 
Barr bit out to 
great effect. 
Shortly  af- 
terwards, hav- 
ing broken 
briefly to chat 
with attendees, 
the Murphys 
launched into a 
series of songs 
unpunctuated 
by commentary or crowd inter- 









proval. 


The Dropkick Murphys, who blend their Bosto 


_ Despite the crowd’s early en- 


ter performance when it came to 
encouraging an encore. Although 





COURTESY OF HTTPy/ 
nian and Irish influences, riled | 


action, bleeding into each other thusiasm, they put in a lacklus- _ 
as the audience showed their ap- 


Their newer material went the band came back out, ithardly 


over well; the crowd tumultu- «felt like the audience deserved 


ously roared and roiled during it. The encore itself was arg 
songs like “Never Forget” and ably a highlight of the concert 
“The State of Massachusetts.” — the band blew “The Rocky 


The crowd screamed along with Road to Dublin” out of the wat 


Barr and waved their arms. On and covered Bruce Springsteen's its pe 
“Badlands” with more aplomb The 


the balcony, one pair of particu- 


that it seemed as if they 
fall off. ae 


larly enthusiastic fans thrust _ than would have expected. Still, 

their torsos so far out over the 

edge, flailing and fist-pumping, 
foul 


was left wondering why such a 
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By CHRISTINA WARNER 


\rts & Entertainment Editor 


Since its Broadway debut in 
2006, Spring Awakening has been 
hailed for its powerful portrayal 
of teenage sexuality. Although it 
is called “this generation’s Rent,” 
the play on which the musical 
was based was, ironically enough, 
written in 1891. Mobtown Theater, 
located just outside of Hampden, 
currently Frank Wede- 
kind’s original play. 

For those who have not yet 
been swept up in the whirlwind 
of Duncan Sheik music and tech- 
nicolor lights on Broadway, Spring 
Awakening demonstrates the sexu- 
ally oppressive nature of German 
society by focusing on the lives of 
adolescents. The plot centers on 
a handful of youth, the adults in 
their lives and the process of ques- 
tioning everything adults teach. 

Wendla Bergman, a 14-year- 
old girl, continually asks her 
mother for the facts of life but 
is also repeatedly denied. Al- 
though Wendla is an aunt, her 
mother still attempts to insist 
that babies are delivered by 
storks. Even after she confronts 
her mother for “the birds and 
the bees” talk, her mother only 
admits that “a woman must love 
her husband fully” in order to 
have children. She especially 
stresses the importance of be- 
ing married. 

On the other hand, Melchior 
Gabor, the philosophical atheist 
who manages to catch Wendla’s 
attention, has a steady under- 
standing of the ins and outs of 
sexual reproduction. 

In order to explain them to his 
friend Moritz Stiefel who converse- 
ly does not yet have a firm grasp 
on his “masculine stirrings” and 
other pubescent changes, Melchior 
writes an essay (complete with 
diagrams) to explain sexual inter- 
course. Of course, drawing such 
an explicit and “immoral” booklet 
does not go without consequence 
in the play. 

Other topics include homosexu- 
ality, child abuse, suicide, rape and 
masturbation; no theme is too ta- 
boo to explore in Spring Awakening 
even though Wedekind wrote the 
play more than 100 years ago. 

But despite the entertaining 
subject matter, there are still a few 


houses 


ARTIST 


Joe Budden 


Amalgam Digital 
RELEASED 


Feb. 24, 2009 





These days in hip-hop, a 
rapper can’t have an album 
without dedicating a song 
or verse to a rant about the 
industry and label troubles. 
After all, the 
music indus- 
try and labels 
serve as some 
of the several 
causes for the 
rumored death 
of hip-hop. 

For exam- 
ple, Joe Bud- 
den is one 
rapper who is 
more than en- 
titled to vent 
about label troubles. After ex- 
periencing numerous album 


delays from his previous label © 


Def Jam, the ringleader of the 









second album, Padded Room 
— only six years after his first 
was released. 





















nicely with his style. The con- 





familiar with Budden’s work. 
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Talent blooms in Mobtown’s Spring Awakening 


rege 


COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 


Melchior Gabor (Josh Kemper) comforts Wendla Bergman (Melanie Glickman) in the face of parents who don’t understand them. 


problems with the play itself. The 
first act alone runs a little under 
two hours, and the second lasts a 
little under one hour. Although an 
intermission allows the viewer to 
escape from the heaviness of the 
subject matter for 15 minutes, it still 
feels long. Several scenes dragged 
out in such a way that even the tal- 
ent of the actors couldn't rescue it. 

The subject matter is incredibly 
dense to be subjected to for such a 
long amount of time. Although the 
plot is only marginally adjusted in 
the musical, the Broadway version 
adds a perfect amount of scenes for 
comic relief. That isn’t to say there 
is no humor in the play, but the 
dialogue is so bogged down with 
philosophy that a viewer might 
forget the last time he laughed. 

Mobtown Theater’s production 
of Spring Awakening, though, was 
certainly one to be applauded. 
The cast was comprised mainly of 
college-aged actors from the Balti- 
more area and their interpretation 
of the heavy-handed subject matter 
was intriguing to watch. The few 
adults in the cast were exceptional; 
Laura Malkus’s role as Melchior’s 
mother was so well portrayed that 
I found myself anticipating her 
next on-stage appearance. 

Josh Kemper, who starred as 


what he is now — including lines 
laced with puns and punchlines. 
The fast tempo meshes with the 
chilly jack-in-the-box-like beat 
to accompany the straightjacket 
theme of the album. 

In terms of lyrical quality, 
Budden has some hits and miss- 
es. With an unexciting beat and 
typical party track lyrics, “The 
Future,” featuring The Game, 
fails to maintain the buzz after 
“Now I Lay.” 

Padded Room is Budden’s fine 
attempt to get back on track with 
his music. The album theme and 
the appropriate song titles go 


sistency of theme is something 
to admire be- 
cause it reveals a 
side of integrity 
as an artist. As 
Budden changes 
styles, the  di- 
versity within 
the consistency 
maintains —_ the 
same theme. The 
album will defi- 
nitely meet the 
standards of any 
listeners already 





—Wakil Ahmed 
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here, even if it’s not 


ly substantial. 
Now" h 


Melchior Gabor, deftly handled 
the role. At times it can be hard to 
sympathize with Melchior’s char- 
acter, but Kemper’s portrayal made 
it hard for the audience not to feel 
empathetic. Kemper also has great 
chemistry with Melanie Glickman 
who plays Wendla Bergman. 

Megan Rippey’s portrayal of 
Ilse, a promiscuous bohemian girl, 
was one of the most entertain- 
ing to watch. Although she was 
only present in two scenes, the 
moments when Rippey traipsed 
around on stage were among the 
most amusing. 

Chris Magorian did a com- 
mendable job as Moritz Stiefel, the 
character who always seems to 
worm himself into the audience's 
hearts. However, in the many 
lengthy monologues or heated 
conversations that Mortiz partakes 
in, Magorian spoke rapidly and, at 
times, incomprehensibly. 

Moritz utters some heavy, 
philosophical lines, but the audi- 
ence wasn't privy to all of them. 
Although he should have slowed 
down his lines, Magorian did cap- 
ture the essence of his character 
in a way that almost negates his 
rapid-fire dialogue. 

The interpretation of the play 
was well done, and the praise goes 


largely to director Matt Bowerman. 
From the scenery on the stage to 
the eerie, tinkling music that was 
played at times, Bowerman expert- 
ly juxtaposed the divide between 
innocence and maturity. Each 
youth also wore a ribbon with 
their costumes, a creative motif 
that began with the opening May 
Pole ribbon dance. 

For those who have been fans 
since the musical garnered eight 
Tony awards, or for avid theater- 
goers, Mobtown’s interpretation of 
Spring Awakening is worth the trip. 
Supporting local theater is always 
a great way to feel more connected 
to Baltimore, and the thought holds 
true for this play whose actors are 
young enough to be carded. 

The final performances are 
this weekend, so if you happen 
to be in Baltimore for the first 
part of Spring Break, don’t pass 
up the opportunity to see the 
play that started the phenome- 
non. If you're going to miss out, 
keep in mind other Mobtown 
performances for times that 
don’t inconveniently conflict 
with vacation schedules. 

Spring Awakening plays through 
Saturday at the Mobtown Theater. 
Tickets are $12 to $15 at www.mob- 
town.net. 
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Still Dangerous was originally 
recorded by the Irish hard rock 
band, Thin Lizzy, in Philadelphia, 
in the year 1977. The band was on 
tour promoting its album Bad Rep- 
utation after having massive radio 
success with the album Jailbreak 
and its hit single, “The Boys Are 
Back In Town.” This was a band 
that seemed to be on its way to 
stardom and everlasting fame. 

Now, in the year 2009, the world 
has forgotten about them. The band 
released albums after Jailbreak, and 
some of them were good, but none 
achieved that same level of suc- 
cess. But even music that nobody 
listens to can be good music, and 


of the emo songbook, all misery 
and melodrama but less of the 
sheer catchiness that makes your 
average Fall Out Boy rip-off so 
shamefully entertaining. 

These guys (Tim Kasher, Matt 
Maginn, Ted Stevens and Corn- 
bread Compton) are upwards of 
30 and it seems about time for 


_ them to step back from opening 
veins all over the pages of their 


own diaries. 
Indeed, Happy Hollow took up 


themes from religious hypocrisy 
to vapid suburbia, which makes - 
__ this foray back into self reflection _ 
| and vague musings on humanity, _ 


and hell, all the more lackluster. 





Opener “Tn 
yor, combining stuttering 


. with a propulsive, fist-p 











Still, there is some good stuff 3 
‘ele 


Thin Lizzy is good music. This 
album, for the most part, is good 
music. The question is (and this is 
the question with any live album): 
Is it worth getting if one already 
owns the studio albums? 

There are some bands that 
sound better live. Their songs, 
when played in the studio, lose 
some of their punch; they are a 
little slower, a little gentler and 
the words are a little too easy to 
understand. Then, when they get 
out in front of a crowd and crank 
up their amps, their music sud- 
denly takes life. The effect of the 
live audience is electric and every 
song runs wild. 

Thin Lizzy is not one of those 
bands. 

It is rumored, and backed by 
Wikipedia, that the band record- 
ed over sections of their classic 
live album, Live and Dangerous, in 
the studio because they were dis- 
appointed with its sound. 

Thin Lizzy is a perfectly com- 
petent band and whether they 
play live or in the studio, they rock 
the hell out of every song on their 
set list, each to perfection. This is 
a band of spirited professionals. 
But whereas some bands are dras- 


chorus and Kasher’s increasingly 
unhinged vocals as he repeats, 
“Don’t want to live in the now/ 
Don’t want to know what I know.” 
In the span of under three min- 
utes, the song keeps alternately 
uncoiling and imploding, estab- 
lishing Cursive’s much-appreci- 
ated penchant of playing 


| 
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Kline’s new sculptures 


brighten up campus 


From KLINE, Pace B3 


| Kline presents immense varla- 





with 





tion within his work, but he 
seems particularly drawn to 
encaustic, the technique of wax 
painting, that allows an artist to 
add dimension to painting, thus 
blurring the line between paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

Kline demonstrated how sev- 


| eral of his paintings were cre- 


ated by layering wax in circular 
or linear patterns until the wax 


| was built up to the point that it 


stood several inches above the 


| canvas. The effect of this cre- 


ated an organic-looking struc- 
ture, much like the way layers 


| of dirt or mold will build up on 


a tree. ; 

Kline was also interested in 
contradictions in art, the organic 
and the metallic, the permanent 


| and the temporal. This is reflected 


in his sculpture, which often pairs 


| an amorphous and natural look- 


ing shape with a rigid appendage 
or base. Kline is unafraid to mix 
his permanent sculpture with a 
delicate wax addition, claiming 
that the potential of its destruc- 


tion is part of its art. 

Kline’s work demonstrates 
definite learning and experimen. 
tation. Kline has gone back to 
some of his earlier work and torn 
it up to make something new, Art 
to Kline seems to be an active 
process, something thatis shaped 
by the choices and circumstances 
along the way. 

While perhaps not all of his 
art is always a perfect success 
it is an opportunity from which 
to learn and grow. As an art 
ist, Kline never seems to be sure 
of what his work will look like 
when he is finished. 

During his time in Japan, 
Kline took the opportunity to 
work in enormous sizes, reach- 
ing 40 by 60 feet. 2 

This had the effect, Kline 
said, of making his work more 
like a narrative that must be 
read, one figure leading to the 
next. His other work as wel] 
seems to begin with a shape or 
medium that intrigues him, and 
his final product is the result of 
him testing the limitation of that 
inquiry. 





DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
“Willow,” Kline's encaustic painting on wood sculpture, stands outside of Levering. 







tically improved, and completely 
changed in character when per- 
forming before a live audience, 
Thin Lizzy is just a hair better than 
they are without the audience. 

On classic 
songs like “Jail- 
break” and “Opi- 
um Trail,” the 
sound is faster 
and harder than 
on the studio 
album releases, 
but they are not 
significantly im- 
proved. They are 
not all that dif- 
ferent in arrange- 
ment from the original album 
versions, and while the energy 
is higher, it might not be enough 
of a difference to justify the pur- 
chase of this album if one already 
owned the other two. 

Perhaps it is the bias of this re- 
viewer towards studio albums and 
against live albums. Perhaps other 
listeners are more impressed by 
extended guitar solos and drum 


breaks and the sounds of the 
crowd, and the interplay between 
audience and frontman. If that is 


the case, then this review should 


not discourage those listeners 
from picking up this album. It’s 
‘70s hard rock at its finest, played 


Mood Muzik mixtape series a a ee ee 
strikes back with his official 


nally gets a little interesting with 
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STILL DANGEROUS 


DISTT ANET DITA 104 


_ “WhatHavelDone?” thats 





live by one of the best bands of 
that decade. And for Thin Lizzy 
fans, this album is most certainly 
an essential purchase. : 

The song selection offers a 
decent selection 
of Phil Lynott’s 
(frontman, bass- 
istand songwrit- 
er) compositions 
prior to 1977. 
Some highlights 
are the two 
aforementioned 
songs and also 
“Cowboy Song,” 
which, as played 
here, somehow 
becomes very gentle and touch- 
ing, but also powerful and thun- 
derous as Zeus on the warpath. 
However, “Still In Love With 
You” still sounds cheesy and 
overwrought, and Lynott’s dedi- 
cation before the song, “for all the 
anes does not help things one 

it. 

In any case, Still Dangerous, 
as a whole, is pretty good, even 
if one has never heard of Thin 
Lizzy. If one likes ‘70s hard rock 
and that sort of thing, this al- 
bum can definitely be pleasur- 
able to listen to. 


—Alex Neville 










bly). “Let Me Up,” which blends 
in flutes and some fuzzed-over 


_ makes a nice reprieve. 
However, it’s the final 


_ tiffs into its energetic key-shifts, 

















time and space, even as the lyrics bi 


repeat themselves into numbness. 
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Throat Culture team tests positive at new show Tweet with the best of 


From THROAT CULTURE, Pac: 
B3 

tch comedy group’s pen- 

ant for ridiculous situations 


and their tendency to assume a 
Broadw ay-style 


the ske 


ch 


stage 


pr esence 
that comes across 


as Over-acting 
in the relatively intimate 200- per- 
son Setting. 

Although ['C supposedly was 
looking for shout-outs from the 
crowd, it soon became clear that 


those selected were [C mem- 


bers planted by “Bill” to further 
his cause with Maxi. The theme 
propagated, “love,” as in “love- 
making,” as in between Bill and 


Maxi, exposed these plants, and 
possibly the voyeuristic tenden- 
cies of some of TC’s cast to both 
the crowd and Maxi. 

After a ridiculous phone call 
in which we overhear Maxi’s 

“boyfriend,” freshman Mike Zac- 
cardo, inform her from backstage 
that he is flying to North Korea 
and has to break up with her be- 
cause of this. He finally urges her 
to partake in great sexual rela- 
tions with Bill, and the initial bit 
closes as Maxi drags the unre- 
pentant Mike out from the back 
and storms off stage. 

Bill then announces his humor- 
ously random pre- -show “Things 
to Remember,” spewing seem- 
ingly nonsensical warnings about 
the first two rows being the splash 
zone and GHB being the name for 
the roofie pill, and extending a 
conditional invitation to the audi- 
ence to join TC for refreshments 
afterwards — ladies only. 

As audience members in the 
front rows discovered later, the 
precaution about the splash zone 
was actually more realistic than 
expected, as the byproducts of 
many water balloon fights found 
them in their vulnerable spots up 
front. 

Throughout the show, sev- 
eral themes and motifs beyond 
the initial one of love became 
evident. Throat Culture  sati- 
rized and played with ideas 
of homosexuality, the impres- 
sionability of children, Ameri- 
can stereotypes about immi- 

grants, advertisements — key 


: i. 
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In the sketch pictured, TC capitalizes on typical vulgar and obscene college humor in their take on “Goldilocks and the Three Bears.” 


to the night’s theme of Discount 
Sketch Comedy — and bears. 

As the incorporation of bears 
throughout the show proved, 
clearly Throat Culture has the 
ability to take almost anything 
and throw together an ingenious 
act featuring it. 

Their third and fourth sketch- 
es highlighted this talent as well 
as TC’s fondness for using crude 
language and expletives to ap- 
peal to students’ college-con- 
ditioned humor. For example, 
when the bear antagonist typifies 
Goldilocks as a “stupid broad” 
because she does not understand 
that the porridge was meant not 
for sustenance but to entice hu- 
mans. The vulgarity was also ev- 
ident in the next bit, in which the 
bear's dialogue contained many 
colorful words. 

In the two following skits, 
Throat Culture employed cir- 
cular logic to mock the cheap 
gimmicks upon which much of 
the show was based — lowering 


Prepare 
Co) am Or at: late (= 


the lights and seducing the audi- 
ence with a deep offstage voice to 
set the right hypnotic tone. The 
group’s use of meta-humor drove 
home their criticism of such ploys 
as they broke the fourth wall, 
hurling carrots at the audience 
and acknowledging the ridicu- 
lousness of their own act, play- 
ing after the sketch with the poor 
phone service, plaintive break up 
music. 

Throat Culture’s following se- 
ries of sketches featured Russian 
balloon con-artists masked as 
balloon salesmen, broken up by 
snippets of James and the Giant 
Peach, advertisements, advertise- 
ments, advertisements, child traf- 
ficking via car salesmen fathers 
and gangs run by 10-year-olds. In 
these bits, TC adopted heavy ac- 
cents — Russian with occasional 
Italian mobster — slapstick hu- 
mor and dramatic irony (the true 
nature of the Russians’ business 
was clearly unknown by the po- 
lite, community-serving boys, to 
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great effect from the crowd). 

The delivery of these sketches 
sometimes left the audience dan- 
gling, however, as TC members 
were unable either to deliver a 
punchline deserving of the rest 
of the skit or to convey their 
jokes effectively. In the bit about 
the delusions and failings of the 
gang of 10-year-olds, the cop’s 
closing “Oh, you boys” does not 
carry the poignancy this group 
of — children-turned-murderers 
merited. 

Later, when the Russians de- 
volve from cool criminals to acci- 
dental murderers crying amidst 
the wreckage of balloons, the ac- 
tors became so caught up in the 
melodrama that was occurring 
on stage that they closed off the 
crowd. 

Regardless of these criticisms, 
this show was, according to this 
reviewer and the uproarious 
reactions throughout the hour- 
and-a-half long show, the best by 
far this school year. 
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By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Jodi Picoult has been steadily 
releasing books, nearly annually, 
since 1992. Picoult has said that, 
for her, the creation of a novel 
is much like the development 
of a baby in that it takes nine 
months. 

For the many authors who re- 
lease books quickly, it can be said 
that oftentimes the hastiness of 
finishing the novel detracts from 
the quality of the work. However, 
Picoult’s 16th novel, Handle with 
Care, is no less poignant than her 
others. 

Although many of her previ- 
ous novels have been bestsellers, 
Picoult’s famé skyrocketed with 
her 2003 novel, My Sister’s Keep- 
er. It has managed to remain in 
the public eye more so than her 
other novels because it has been 
adapted to a film (which will be 
released this summer) including 
such actors as Cameron Diaz, 
Alec Baldwin and Abigail Bres- 
lin. 

Picoult’s novels juggle issues 
such as a school shooting, a mer- 
cy killing, sexual abuse, a sui- 
cide pact and the appearance of 
stigmata. However, with nearly 
every novel focusing on different 
controversial issues that make 
the headlines daily, they each 
share a common thread. When it 
comes down to it, Picoult’s novels 
are about relationships between 
people, and that is what primari- 
ly makes Picoult’s novels so grip- 
ping. 

As she does in her other nov- 
els, Picoult weaves the tale in 
Handle With Care with the use 
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By ALEX VOCKROTH 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


If you haven't gotten sucked 
into the weird world of Twitter 
yet, it won't be long. 

The newest social network- 
ing trend has been described 
as mini-blogging and super- 

Facebook status, which makes 
it seem redundant, but as soon 
as you've compiled a decent list 
of people to “follow,” you'll be 


| watching it as much as your 


NewsFeed. 

Celebrities, businesses and 
publications aren’t immune to 
the trend either. Even distin- 
guished members of Congress 
have been caught Twittering — 
during Presidential addresses, 
no less. 

To enable your obsession, here 
are some of the best celebrity 
“tweets” to follow. 

Film and TV. The Office 
star Rainn Wilson (Dwight K. 
Schrute) offers up interesting 
updates and funny YouTube 
links. Wilson also discusses his 
new project, SoulPancake.com, a 
just-launched Web site that pro- 
claims to make pursuing a spiri- 
tual life cool. 

Michael Ian Black, of VH1 
clip-show fame (think back to I 
Love the ‘80s) is perhaps one of the 
most prolific Twitterers out there. 
He even frequently responds to 
posts from fans. 

David Wain, the creative force 
behind the Web series Wainy 
Days and films like Role Models 
and Wet Hot American Summer, 
has managed a strong Twitter 
following. 

Rachel Maddow, MSNBC’s 
most adorable host, tweets daily 
about politics, her show and ran- 
dom musings. 

Sports. Shaquille O’Neal 
tweets about anything and ev- 
erything, and it’s fairly hilari- 
ous. Grammar sticklers beware: 


| Shaq’s not big on full sentences 


and proper punctuation, per- 


Book Review 


ORK TIMES BESTSELLING AUTHOR 


WITH CARE 


of multiple points of view. Each 
chapter takes on a different voice, 
molding to the central characters’ 
thoughts. However, unlike her 
other novels, each voice speaks 
in the second person, address- 
ing “you.” The “you” to which 
each narrator refers is Willow 
O'Keefe. 

Willow O'Keefe is not a nor- 
mal five-year-old child; she is 
exceedingly smart and can spit 
out facts as if she were constantly 
reading from Wikipedia (a char- 
acteristic that leads her sister, 
Amelia, to nickname her “Wiki”).- 
She also has Osteogenesis Imper- 
fecta (Ol). 

OL also called Brittle Bone, 
is a disease in which bones lack 
enough collagen so that some- 
thing as simple as a sneeze can 
cause them to fracture. Willow 
is born with Type II Ol, which, 
while not fatal, is incredibly de- 
bilitating. 

Even before she was born, 
Willow had seven fractures. 
Other than the telltale casts that 
often cover her body, she is also 
of short stature; several times in 
the novel, she gets mistaken for a 
three-year-old. 

Taking care of Willow proves 
to be both financially and emo- 
tionally a burden that continu- 
ally places stress on the O'Keefe 
family. After a visit with lawyers 
over another matter, Willow’s 
mother, Charlotte, does the only 
thing she can think of — she files 
a malpractice lawsuit against the 
obstetrician for not telling her of 
Willow’s condition. However, the 
ob/gyn who she sues also hap- 
pens to be her best friend. 

The conflict of the novel rests 
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them: top Twitter pages 


petuating the dumb jock stereo- 
type. 

Eli Manning is just as guilty of 
this — he’s also out there in the 
Twitterverse. 

Writers. Juno screenwriter Di- 
ablo Cody goes through phases 
of inacitivity, but the updates she 
does make are offbeat and witty, 
as we would expect. 

Neil Gaiman, author of Star- 
dust and Good Omens, frequently 
updates about his travels and 
thoughts. 

Music. If only Twittering was 
a paying gig. Rapper-turned- 
laughing stock MC Hammer 
would be a wealthy man once 
again considering how fre- 
quently and exuberantly he 
tweets. 

Britney Spears and her team of 
publicists are working hard to re- 
store the fallen pop star’s image 
by reaching out to fans through 
this latest trend. 

Tools. American Idol host 
Ryan Seacrest is far too busy 
these days to maintain a Twit- 
ter account by himself, so most 
of his updates are from his pub- 
licity folk and Idol producers. 
The King of Tools himself does 
sometimes tweet for himself, 
though. 

Ashton Kutcher has nearly 
300,000 Twitter users following 
his inane whining and not-so- 
deep thoughts. 

Since he doesn’t have a per- 
vasive enough presence on the 
Internet already, gossip blogger 
Perez Hilton wisely elected to 
start a Twitter page for more con- 
cise judging of celebrities. 

Local scene. The Baltimore 
tourism office maintains a Twit- 
ter page featuring a mishmash 
of information about some of 
the city’s biggest news and 
events. 

Follow 600 Block’s Twitter 
feed for the scoop about some of 
the lesser known nightlife, din- 
ing and entertainment in Balti- 
more. 


upon this lawsuit, but by no 
means is this a typical courtroom 
drama. For Charlotte to win the 
lawsuit and collect a large payout, 
she has to place all the blame on 
her best friend, and thus, poten- 
tially destroy that relationship. 

Even worse, though, is what 
she has to say in court that if 
she had known that Willow 
would have been born with OI, 
she would have terminated the 
pregnancy. These are statements 
that the media, her family, her 
friends and, ultimately, Willow, 
will hear. 

Like many of Picoult’s novels, 
Change of Heart takes a controver- 
sial topic (in this case, a wrong- 
ful birth lawsuit) and wraps it 
around the intricacies of a family, 
examining the repercussions it 
can have. She does so with grace. 
With each chapter, the shifting 
narrators offer deeper insight 
that both evokes empathy from 
the reader, as well as the intend- 
ed confusion. 

Oftentimes, it is hard to dis- 
cern characters’ true motives, 
even though the reader has the 
opportunity to be inside their 
head. This is not a flaw of the 
novel, but a strength. It only adds 
to the complexity of a situation 
where nothing presented can be 
black and white. 

Throughout the course of the 
novel, the lawsuit challenges the 
strength of many different rela- 
tionships: those between friends, 
sisters, husbands and wives, doc- 
tors and patients, and mothers 
and daughters. 

Change of Heart is one of Pi- 
coult’s more remarkable recent 
novels. Although the subject mat- 
ter is by no means light-hearted, 
the novel is not too dense to sift 
through. Picoult leaves the plot 
unresolved until the very end. 

As with many of her novels, 
the ending will leave the reader 
staring at the final pages in dis- 
belief. If anything, readers will 

finish Change of Heart with a bet- 
ter understanding of OI. 

However, it would not be sur- 
prising if readers found them- 
selves returning to Picoult’s 
previous works, anticipating 
Picoult’s signature style in her 
other novels of families, relation- 
ships and the bonds that make 
them. 
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Spring break: through the years 


eventy degrees and sun- 
ny skies: What a stark 
contrast this is from the 
seven inches of snow I 
was looking across last 
Monday. Looking back, it’s hard 
to believe I didn’t hallucinate 
the whipped white wonder that 
was the beginning of last week; 
I mean, if it had really happened, 
we would have had a snow day, 
right? Now the air 
is sweet 













and 
the birds 
seem to be back (or, 
let’s be serious, 
they're prob- 
ably just the 
lazy ones 
that nev- 
er left) 
and the 
world 
in gen- 
eral is 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
to re- mind 
me of a Palmolive 
commercial. This 
can only mean 
one thing; 
Spring IS in 
the air... and 
so is Spring 
Break! 

I remem- 

ber when 
Spring 
Break was 
reserved 
for trips 
toDisney 
World. 
We’d 
all go 
down 
for our 
five 
days in 
pir il 
aeenion cl 
‘come 
bearc.k 
with bad 
sun- 


burns 
and hairwraps that we'd leave 
in for the next three months un- 
til they turned green. Ah, how I 
loved the days of Epcot Center . 
. . who can forget the giant Soda 
Igloo with carbonated beverages 
from around the world? Bub- 
bling cough syrup in Technicolor. 
Mmmm good! The great thing 
about Disney World is that there’s 
always an anniversary going on, 
so there are always fireworks. 
They could probably use the 
money they spend on fireworks 
to create a lifesize model of Israel 


somewhere in New Mexico AND 
relocate half the population of 
that country to it overnight (yes, 
like that Star Trek movie). 

After the Disney phase came 
the Bahamas phase. I’m sure ev- 
erybody has a random memory 
of themselves singing karaoke 
in the lobby of a Radisson with 
the entire population of New Jer- 
sey milling about, steel drums 

playing in the background. 
I remember going to 
Atlantis, when that 

was the hot 










thing, and 

looking for 

Mary-Kate and 
Ashley, who 
filmed the epic 

Holiday in the Sun 

at that very location. 
My next trip of a simi- 
lar nature will hopefully 
be to Sandals, where I hope to 
encounter the cast of License to 
Wed (MANDY!!). 

Now that I’m in college, I 
know what's expected of me. I’m 
supposed to go somewhere and 
get  schwasty 
and wear re- 
grettable white 
T-shirts and 
take pictures I'll 
spend the rest of 
my young adult Gee 
life referring to with the com- 
ment “Come on guys, I was hav- 
ing a really emotional night...” 
Even Rory Gilmore got to do 
something like this: Who could 
forget the episode where she ac- 
tually kisses Paris? 

Lack of funds and a sudden 
respect for my dignity, unfortu- 
nately, have curbed the impulse 

to Spring-Break- 
it-up, at 


least for another year, and 
I’m not alone in this. Most people 
I have talked to are spending 
Spring Break at home. This is 
interesting in a sense, because 
if this is the case, how on earth 
did Spring Break go from being 
this pure time (or corrupt in the 
Disney sense of things) to being 
every parent's nightmare? 
Obviously the media’s partly 
to blame for only showing the 
small percentage of the popula- 
tion involved in the debauchery 
and glorifying it all over the place. 
But I wonder if it’s not more than 

















Emma Brodie 
Emma’s Dilemma 


that. Nobody wants to be stuck 
in high school ... even Zach Efron 
had to call it quits after senior 
year. Nobody wants to be the per- 


son sitting around at their kid’s | 


pee-wee football games talking 
about the big game of their high 
school career, their prom or any 
of the other milestones that mark 
the (secret) life of the average 
American teenager. 

Yet, “back in the day,” even 
the people who were too cool for 
prom were aware of it; and for 

most of us, even su- 

perficially, occa- 
sions such as 
prom were 
some- 
thing 
[Be aCe, 














look 
forward 

to — a com- 
ing-of-age sort 
of thing. 

Once you hit 
college, the next 
“milestone” you're 
expected to come 
across is your di- 
ploma. I suppose 
then, this makes the 

Spring Break phe- 
nomenon the florist 
holiday of milestones; a 
superficial event we've created 
to give ourselves something to 
look forward to in 
the mean time. For 
all the attention 
Spring Break gets, 
it’s only a week 
long after all. 
And yet, people 
are trying to get meaning out 
of this week. They're “making 



















































memories.” And who can blame | 


them? It’s not as if we have time 
to bond over newly minted snow 
angels . . . we're too busy trying 
to find our way to class through 
the ice... and sleet... and snow 
... uphill both ways. 

In the end, there are two ways 
to look at Spring Break. It’s either 
the best week of your life or just 
another week of your life. You 
can make it either, 
whether 


you're in Connecticut or the Cay- 
man Islands. The thing I like 
about this line of thought is that 
you can pretty much put Spring 
Break wherever you want. . . 
whenever you want . . . as often 
as you want. 

Granted, this might take some 
of the allure out of it, but it feels 
kind of cool to be able to go on 
Spring Break for an afternoon 
— even if it just means working 
on your tan on the Beach (yes, 
the one in front of MSE). What a 


party! 






















By SARAH ADDISON 
Staff Writer 


When someone thinks about 
Spring Break vacation, usually 
Florida, Cancun, warm weather, 
the sun, the beach or drinking 
are some words that come to 
mind. Last Spring Break, instead 
of fleeing Hopkins to party with 
other college students from all 
over the country or spending the 
duration of break home in Balti- 
more County with my parents, I 
spent my time in a place a little 
bit colder: Maine. 

For several days over break 
last year, I visited my boyfriend’s 
hometown of Yarmouth, met his 
family for the first time and saw 
as many sites as we could fit in. 
After flying into the Portland Jet- 
port — not airport — and step- 
ping out into the brisk Maine air, 

I thought that it really was not 
that cold out. 

Then I reconsidered, see- 
ing as I was bundled up in my 
warmest coat, hat and gloves 
for a day that probably would 
have been one of the coldest 
winter days of the year back in 
Baltimore, and here we were in 
what was technically spring- 
time at the end of March. 

Despite the nippy weather 

and snowy slush on the ground, 

I had a great time. I went to the 
L.L. Bean store in Freeport and, 
though it sounds absolutely un- 
interesting next to enjoying the 
nightlife of Miami, I have to say 
it was the most amazing store | 
have ever been to. 

The store had a humongous 
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fish tank 
that was at 
least as long 
as my apart- 
ment living 
room, not 
to mention 
a hunting 
lodge com- 
plete with 
a_ fireplace, 
leather sofas 
and_ chairs, 
a coffee ta- 
ble shaped 
like a canoe 
and authen- 
tic stuffed 
moose and 
deer heads. 
Besides, a 
trout pond, 
a mini 
mountain to 
test out hik- 
ing shoes 
and stuffed 
wolves, 
raccoons 
and moose 
—andIam 
not talking 
about children’s toy animals — 
definitely are not found in your 
average clothing store. 

On the way out, of course 
we needed to take our picture 
with the gigantic L.L. Bean hik- 
ing boot that was two and a half 
times taller than me. Even though 
I’m just over five feet, it was still a 
sight to see. 

That day, we also shopped 
at the outlets, which generally 
have much better deals than you 











COURTESY OF SARAH ADDISON 


Maine may not be warm and beachy, but it IS “Cool as a Moose!” 


Although Spring Break with friends ma 
ence, it may be better to go on vacation 


Reasons to go with Parents: 


- You're a broke college student. Do 
is? After you’re done buying plane 
could easily be out of $1,000 just 
many other cool and lasting thin 
TV? An Iphone, Ipod and more 


hooker who won't give you a disease?! 


- You're less likely to get kidnapped. Ever 
season, helpless, innocent college stude 








COURTESY OF SARAH ADDISON 


The writer spent break hanging out with a giant boot! 


would find at the mall, and I ad- 
mit, I went on a slight shopping 
spree. 

We checked out typical stores 
like the Gap or J. Crew, but my fa- 
vorite one was “Cool as a Moose,” 
though I did not purchase any- 
thing from there. 

My brief trip to southern 
Maine also included eating 
dinner out at Flatbread, a great 
pizza place right on the water 
in Portland and seeing a spec- 
tacularly funny performance of 
Shakespeare’s comedy Much Ado 
about Nothing, as well as driving 
and walking around in Cape 
Elizabeth, the state’s wealthiest 
town. 

The mansions, lighthouses and 
the remains of a fort located on 
the edge of the rocky coastline in 


~ Cape Elizabeth were incredible. 


We actually drove from 
Maine all the way back to Bal- 
timore and stayed in New York 
City for a night on the way. 
While strolling through Central 
Park, visiting the Apple Store 
and looking at priceless artwork 
at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art also were memorable addi- 
tions to my spring break trip, 
the New York part of my vaca- 
tion just sounds more ordinary 
for some reason. 


y sound like the ultimate experi- 
with your parents this year. 


you know how expensive Spring Break 
tickets, hotel rooms and alcohol, you 
for a week of fun. Do you realize how 
gs you can buy for $1,000? A huge HD 
music than you can listen to in a month? A 


y year during the Spring Break 
nts get snatched 


up and disap- 


pear, never to be found again. Especially in Mexico. Cancun and Alcapulco 


without Daddy to protect you suddenly sounding scary? It shoul 


- You get smashed every weekend here. Do you really need to drink for a 


+ 


week straight and throw up on random stran ers? If tha’ 
ing to you ... well, | guess go for it. But pfeea baa lage Gee ee anbeae 
it can get old. Spend a weekend at school and get it out of your « 

then depart for your trip to somewhere awesome and expensive | 


Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 

If you want to get away for break, 
too bad. You aited too long. 
Good luck getting reservations 
now, lazy bum. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

On a good day, you look medio- 
cre. I don’t even want to think 
about you on a bad day. Oh God, 
I just did... 


Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Break the rules a little and ski 
a lecture or two. You'll feel muc 
better if you get to actually sleep 
at night. just get the notes... 


Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

On one hand, the beach is calling 
to you. On the other hand, you are 
dirt poor. Guess you have to settle 
for the Hopkins “beach.” 


parental units. 


- If you have no siblings, there’s a chance you'll get you - : Om. 
afford THAT on your own! And we all know wt hic aie 
a good thing... oe yy nevi 9 your 2 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Campus isn’t Sapte dead 
over break. Plenty of people stay, 
and some of them even go out at 
night. But, mostly, they’re bored. 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

A reasonable way to deal with 
creepers is to kindly ask them to 
stop creeping. Of course, this will 
make them want to creep more. 


Reasons to go with Friends: 


- You can drink as much as you want and bie 


without somebody raising an eyebrow or telli 


¥ 


_foom by midnight. 





Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) ee 
..Haha, I can’t believe you did 
that today on ee Her And I can’t 
believe you actually thought that 
nobody saw it! 


Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 

You are a fantastic person, who 
deserves fantastic things out of 
life. Too bad it just isn’t in the stars 
for you, kiddo. 





Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 


| - Sharing a hotel room is like a huge s| 


Tight? I mean your pants, perv! 
Get off your ass over break and 
come back looking like new. See if 
people recognize you anymore. 


Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

Budget a bit low this year? Well, 
suck it up! College kids are sup- 
posed to be poor! Now the rest of 
the world ... poor economy. 


Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

Spend less money and you'll have 
more money in your bank account. reading a horoscope, your | 
It’s simple math, reauevoud think will be revealed to you somehow? 
Hopkins kids could do it. Honestly? 


Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
Loser! You actually think that by 
e 


your Horoscope 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


By B. G. Warner 


Third Person Objective 


George - I say, George! 
The water buffalo - 


What?! 


es, that’s what I said! 
he WATER BUFFALO. 
hey've escaped, man! 


How the hell should I know? 
They were there when 


I FED THEM DINNER. 


hat do you mean the 
yaks are gone too? 


You re kidding. 
Does management 
know about this? 


What kind of operation 
these people 


RUNNING? 


It'll be my left nut before 
I ever work for the 


BALTIMORE ZOO] fm ~ 7\.eNG , 
again. g _ Vay oof a A 
I don’t want to hear it. i ee = 8 


Dammit, I'm setting the 
pride of lions loose. 
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Sand dunes, 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


A library of photos now may 
hold the key to future missions 
to Saturn's largest moon, Titan. 
New photographs and computer 
images of Titan’s sand dunes may 
prove to be exactly the thing sci- 
entists need to more accurately 
describe wind patterns on the 
alien moon. 

Scientists at the Hopkins Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory, NASA 
and elsewhere have been exam- 
ining images sent back by Cas- 
sini, a satellite mission to Saturn 
and its moons operated by the 
NASA Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
in Pasadena, Calif. 

For scientists, the dunes act 
as great natural weather vanes, 
telling Earth-based laboratories 
about what exactly is going on 
down there beneath that thick 
atmosphere. 

The story they are telling is 
a wacky one: Previous models 
have suggested that the winds on 
Titan blow towards the west, but 
according to the images taken 
by Cassini, the dunes seem to be 
blown towards the east instead. 

The Cassini mission to Saturn 
was launched in 1997, and ever 
since, scientists have been avidly 
scrambling around in their labo- 
ratories here on Earth, trying to 
sift through all of the data. 

For the past several years, the 
Cassini spacecraft and the Huy- 
gens probe have photographed, 
sampled and analyzed Titan's 
surface. 

From all of that exploration, 
scientists have come to better un- 
derstand the forces at work on Ti- 
tan, but of course, there is always 
one more mystery to solve (and 
another, and another). 

To solve these new myster- 
ies, however, will likely require 
more missions and explorations 
of Titan’s surface — risky busi- 
ness, considering that little is 
understood about what exactly is 
happening in Titan’s atmosphere 
or even at the moon’s core. 

So while the key to any good 
road trip is spontaneity; the key 


Using the Cassini satellite to observe sand dunes, scientists have mapped global wind patterns (arrows) on Saturn's moon Titan. 


to any space travel — that is, any 
“space trip” — on the other hand, 
is planning, for years and years 
if possible. 

NASA is a firm believer in this 
“plan before you launch” philos- 
ophy, which is exactly why some 
current investigations are prov- 
ing to be such a scientific boon. 

What the Cassini mission to 
Saturn has found is that Titan is 
a freezing cold, hazy place; wa- 
ter exists as ice, methane as liq- 
uid. The atmosphere is a cloudy 
mixture of nitrogen, and some 
carbon and hydrogen caught up 
in hydrocarbon molecules; this 
hides the planet from view. 


The surface is slightly less | 


alien than the atmosphere: Cold 
and mountainous, there are riv- 
ers, lakes and sand dunes, but 
visiting Titan would be no day 
at the beach, not even for robotic 


probes NASA might send to poke 
around. 

Titan interests scientists for 
a great many reasons, some of 
which include its “thick” atmo- 
sphere, which is just slightly 
greater than Earth’s; Titan is the 
only moon in the whole entire so- 
lar system that we know of that 
has such an atmosphere. 

Also, some scientists believe 
that beneath Titan’s frigid exteri- 
or lie vast oceans of liquid water 
— and perhaps even life! 

It could even be that, instead 
of molten rock flowing from Ti- 
tan’s volcanoes, that the moon’s 
volcanic activity is instead water- 
based: Water makes up the “hot,” 
molten explosions on Titan’s sur- 


face before it cools and becomes | 


the “rock” that makes up some of 
Titan’s terrain. 
But even if Titan does not 





By LINDSEY HUTZLER 
Staff Writer 


Sharon Gerecht, an assistant 
professor of chemical and bio- 
molecular engineering, is de- 
veloping groundbreaking new 
techniques to turn stem cells into 
blood vessels. These techniques 
could eventually be used to treat 
a variety of diseases, including 
heart disease and diabetes. 

“We are attempting to recapit- 
ulate the environment in which 
blood cells grow and develop,” 
Gerecht said. 

“Thus far, we have found sev- 
eral growth factors, including 
Vascular endothelial growth fac- 
tor (VEGF), plate-derived growth 
factor (PDGF) and beta-Fibroblast 
Growth Factor (b-FGF), as well 
as substrates, including collagen 
and fibronectin, which will affect 
the differentiation of cells.” 

VEGF signals proteins in- 
volved in the formation of the 
embryonic circulatory _sys- 
tem, while PDGF regulates cell 
growth and division, and b-FGF 
is responsible for the formation 
of new blood vessels. 

Both VEGF and PDGF, which 
instruct a variety of tissues in 
the body to grow, are involved in 
the growth of new blood vessels 
from pre-existing blood vessel 
tissue. 

“We still want to study exactly 
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Cells cultured in a Petri dish can be turned into capillaries, the smallest blood vessels. 


the environmental conditions 
that are catalysts for the division 
of stem cells that causes them to 
form blood vessels. 

These conditions include nu- 
trients available to the cells, the 
composition of the stem cells and 


what _— guides the amount of 
these cells to- oxygen in the 
wards _ differ- , environment. 
entiation and There is lots of hope The latter 
to study the surrounding stem cell of these fac- 
pathways of tors contributes 
development,” research, but there are to hypoxia, a 
Gerecht said. condition in 
“We know what Many years of work which the hu- 
affects the path- to he done before we —™an_ body, or 
way, but we still F Fi . 4. 4 portion of it, 
want to study it realize this potential. js deprived of 
in its entirety.” —SHARO the essential 
Gere ch t, SHARON GERECHT, amount of oxy- 
along with col- | ENGINEERING PROFESSOR gen required to 
leagues Laura function prop- 
Beasman, Don- — erly. 
ny Hanjaya-Pu- 2 When _ this 
tra, Rachel Truitt and Elain Vo, occurs in living organisms, it is 
are currently studying what cre- thought to stimulate the devel- 
ates the three-dimensional struc- opment of blood vessels formed 


ture of blood vessels, as well as. 


from stem cells, so that more 


od 


y 


blood may be carried to areas of 
the body that have been affected 
by a lack of oxygenated blood. 
Gerecht, a recent addition to 
the faculty of the Whiting School 
of Engineering, received her PhD 


_in biotechnology at Israel's Tech- 


nion before going on to perform 
research at MIT. She is also a re- 
cipient of this past year’s Mary- 
land Outstanding Young Engi- 
neer Award. 

She recently received grants 
totaling over $400,000 from the 
American Heart Association, as 
well as the March of Dimes Foun- 
dation, to support her research. 

In her work on blood vessels 
and stem cells, she collaborates 
with a large number of faculty in 
the schools of engineering and 
medicine, including Gregg Se- 
menza, Linzhao Cheng, Dennis 
Wirtz and Hai-Quan Mao. 

“There is lots of. hope sur- 
rounding stem cell research, but 
there are many years of work to 
be done before we realize this po- 
tential,” Gerecht said. 
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By AMY DUSTO 
Staff Writer 


When a lot of tectonic pressure 
builds up near a fault line, it only 
takes a little more stress to push 


the system over the edge, result- 


ing in an earthquake. 

In a recent paper, earth scien- 
tists including Laurent Metivier 
at Hopkins and colleagues at 
other institutions described their 
findings of just how important 
these small earth stresses are to 


| setting off earthquakes. 


They focused on the solid 
Earth tides. These are not the 
ocean tides caused by the moon, 
but rather tides inside the planet’s 


| caused by the core’s movement. 


The team used a database of 
seismic information from the Na- 
tional Earthquake Information 


| Center (NEIC) to look for tidal 


correlations in the timing of earth- 
quakes around the globe that oc- 
curred between 1973 and 2007. 
Earth’s solid tidal) movement 
occurs in both diurnal (daily) 
and semi-diurnal phases. Com- 
piling the phase data allowed the 


scientists to see if the tides were 


| affecting earthquake triggering. 


prove to be the “new Earth” of 
the outer reaches of the galaxy, 
studying this great moon may 
give scientists here on Earth a 
nice comparison for what Earth 
was like early on in its develop- | 
ment, long before any life was | 
present. 


STEM CELL, From Al 
open research on the topic. 

On August 9, 2001, former 
President George W. Bush signed 

an executive order stating that 
only reseafch on stem cell lines 
(lineages of stem cells originat- 
ing from a single embryo) de- 
rived prior to 9 p.m. of that day 
would be eligible to receive fed- 
eral funding. At that time, 71 
stem cell lines were determined 
to meet these criteria, although 
scientists have stated that the ac- 
tual number of usable lines was 
far lower. 

Bush’s executive order did 
not forbid privately funded stem 
cell research. Nevertheless, the 
U.S. federal government, mainly 
through the National Institutes 
of Health, is the main source of 
funding for most biomedical re- 
search in this country. According 
to scientists and patient advo- 
cates, the loss of federal support 
has been devastating for embry- 
onic stem cell research, which fell 
behind as researchers in other 
countries have made outstand- 
ing progress. 

Most cells in the adult body are 
terminally differentiated, mean- 
ing that they are specialized to 
perform certain tasks. A muscle 
cell is physically and biochemi- 
cally different from a bone cell 
or a nerve cell, and once a cell is 
differentiated it cannot easily be 
changed into another cell type. 

On the other hand, a stem cell 
is an undifferentiated cell capa- 
ble of renewing itself through the 
process of cell division known as 
mitosis. Stem cells are present in 
many parts of the adult body that 
need to be renewed frequently, 
such as the skin, the blood and 
the linings of the gastrointestinal 
tract. Embryonic stem cells are 
the most pluripotent; since they 
are derived from embryos just a 
few hours old, they can turn into 
any cell in the human body. 

The major goal of stem cell 
research is to capture the plu- 
ripotent potential of stem cells 
to produce types of cells that are 
not normally replenished. Those 
cells could be implanted into pa- 
tients with degenerative diseases 
or other physical impairments. 

Although progress has been 
made using adult stem cells, as 
well as the recently developed 
“induced pluripotent stem cells” 
developed from skin cells, most 
experts maintain that embryon- 
ic stem cells are likely to be the 
easiest to differentiate and the 
safest to use for medical therapy. 
Obama's recent executive order 
was issued in response to this 





If they were not, then the 
earthquake activity would ap- 
pear to be uniformly distributed 
across the tidal phases. The re- 
sult however, was a difference 
in earthquake activity found for 
both diurnal and semi-durnal 
tides: solid tidal earthquake trig- 
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Embryonic stem cells are starting to develop into neural cells in this microscope im- 
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gering in play. may, 

The next step was figuring out 
where the tidal effects had the 
most force in earthquake trigger- 
ing. Division of the seismic infor- 
mation database into sub-catego- 
ries allowed for this analysis. 

The results showed that earth- 
quakes less than magnitude 4.0 
and less than 20 kilometers deep 
— small and shallow — were 
more prone to tidal triggering. 

Oceanic tides certainly have 
an effect on earthquake trigger- 
ing too, considering how much of 
the planet is water. The scientists 
took this into consideration, only 
considering earthquakes that oc- 
curred far inland — more than 
200 kilometers from the nearest 
coastline. 

Because the anomaly in earth- 
quake triggering was still present 
after taking oceanic tidal effects 
into consideration, the scientists 
were able to conclude that, at 
least for small and shallow earth- 
quakes, solid earth tides have a 
significant triggering effect of 
their own. 

This information may help us 
to better understand the develop- 
ment and onset of earthquakes, 
and particularly whether an ini- 
tiation difference exists for small 
versus large earthquakes. 

Perhaps in the future when an 
earthquake is predicted to strike, 
geoscientists will be able to tell 
us just how big of a disaster we 
are in for. 





()bama‘s order reopens stem cell research 
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age. The cluster of new nerve cells could be transplanted into a brain or spinal cord. 


Catholic Church and politically 
conservative organizations have 
condemned embryonic stem cell 
research as the destruction of a 
life. At the same time, many sci- 
entists, physicians, and liberal 
political groups have argued that 
embryonic stem cell research is 
potentially life-saving. 

In response to Bush’s 2001 ex- 
ecutive order, Congress passed 
the Stem Cell Research Enhance- 
ment Act twice, in 2005 and 2007. 
Both bills, which would have 
eased the funding restrictions 
imposed by Bush, passed Con- 
gress with bipartisan support. 
The bill was vetoed twice; the 
veto in 2005 was Bush’s first as 
president. 

There are undeniably con- 
troversies related to embryonic 
stem cell research. Embryonic 
stem cells come from human em- 
bryos in the earliest periods after 
fertilization, when they consist 
of fewer than a few hundred 
cells. Embryos used for research 
are generally left over from the 
process of in vitro fertilization 
or other fertility treatments, in 
which thousands of embryos are 
either frozen indefinitely or dis- 
carded each year. 

Using current technology, the 
embryo is killed during the pro- 
cess of removing its stem cells. 
Some people have argued that 
this is tantamount to murder. 

Many people opposed to the 
use of embryonic stem cells ar- 


scientific consensus. gue that scientists should « 
Embryonic stem cell research pursue adult stem cell res. 
has been a controversial issue — since it may be able to ulti 


almost from the beginning. The achieve the same resu 


e 
‘ 


“ 


tists have countered that adult 
stem cells are not the same, and 
as many avenues of research as 
possible should be held open. 

Some groups have expressed 
concern that embryos could be 
created solely for the purpose of 
providing stem cells. In the most 
extreme scenario, embryos could 
be cloned to provide genetically 
identical stem cells for a recipi- 
ent. Scientists counter that this is 
unlikely. 

In his speech about the execu- 
tive order, Obama was clear that 
his support of stem cell research 
does not extend to support of hu- 
man cloning. “...we will ensure 
that our government never opens 
the door to the use of cloning for 
human reproduction. It is dan- 
gerous, profoundly wrong, and 
has no place in our society, or any 
society,” Obama said. 

Stem cell research is an impor- 
tant issue for many Americans 
and in recent years has been a fac- 


tor that determines which candi- 


dates they support. This is partly 


due to the fact that stem cell re- 


search raises many questions | 
also emerge in abortion, euthan 
sia and cloning debates. 
~“[People’s opinions are] 
to have a lot to awit h the 
osophical and — 
as political belie 
are against stem 
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Personal genome screen for cancer: Oncogene controls cancer cell metabolism 


Medical school scientists do first personalized genetic sequencing for pancreatic cancer patient 


By TIFFANY NG 
Staff Writer 


We've all had our blood d rawn 
or our throats swabbed to test for 
certain diseases. But have you 
ever had your entire genome — 
all 3.1 billion nucleotides — se- 
quenced to determine your risk 
for potentially 
illnesses? ; 

Researchers at the Hopkins 
Kimmel Cancer Center have 
sequenced the genome of a pa- 
tient with a family 
pancreatic cancer, . 
They able 
to identify a gene 
that increases 
susceptibility to 
pancreatic cancer 
by comparing the 
patient's DNA se- 
quence with that 
of normal _ indi- 
viduals. 


life- -threatening 


history of 


were 


This is one of 
the first times 
“personalized” 
genome sequenc- 
ing has been used 
to help individual 
patients, and as 
the costs of se- 
quencing contin- | 
ue to decrease, the 
technique is likely 
to become ever 
more prevalent. 


sequences, called codons, don’t 
actually match up with an amino 
acid, but instead signal for the 
growing amino acid chain to be 
broken off to form the protein. 

In the patient with the pan- 
creatic cancer predisposition, 
researchers combed his exome, 
or the portions of his DNA that 


code for proteins. They found 


that there were 15,000 total bases 
that varied with the consensus 
human genome. Most of these 
bases code for traits for which 
you would expect variation, such 

















for breast, ovarian and pancreatic 
cancers. 


fo verify that this gene in- | 


creases cancer susceptibility, the 
researchers studied 96 more indi- 
viduals, and three were found to 
have mutations in the same gene. 
In a large control group with no 
history of pancreatic cancer, mu- 
tations in PALB2 were not found. 


By NEIL NEUMANN 
Staff Writer 


Biologists have long appreciat- 
ed that cancer cells demonstrate 
abnormal metabolism of the sim- 


| ple sugar glucose, a phenomenon 


Although a test for this gene is | 


not currently available, scientists 
hope that these results can be 
used to develop one. 


“This would allow increased | 


cancer 
lance for early 
signs of disease 
in those at risk,” 
Sian Jones, at the 
Hopkins Center 


ics and the lead 
researcher in this 
study, said. “We 


identifying sus- 
ceptibility genes 
will be extend- 
ed to discover 
not 


genes, but also 
those responsible 
for other heredi- 
tary diseases.” 
Broadening 
| the use of this 





“In our past COURTESY OF HTTP//WWW. SCIENCEM AG.ORG technology to 
experience with The latest generation of DNA sequencing machines, including this one from Ap- other types of 
familial predis- plied BioSystems, can analyze a person's whole genome at a relatively low cost. cancers would 
position to cancer, have enormous 


the patient most commonly in- 
herits one mutant copy of a gene 
at birth and the second copy is 
inactivated in the cancer, the so 
called ‘second hit,” James Eshle- 
man from the Department of On- 
cology said. 

To find the inherited mu- 
tant copy of the gene, research- 
ers looked for bases that would 
make the mutant protein shorter 
than the normal copy. Proteins 
are made up of amino acids, and 
each amino acid corresponds to a 
three-base sequence in the DNA. 

However, some three-base 


as eye color, skin tone, etc. Only 
about 200 of those mutations re- 
sulted in truncated proteins. 

But to narrow down the sus- 
pect pool fora potential pancreatic 
cancer gene even more, research- 
ers searched for the “second hit” 
— the second copy of a gene that 
is inactivated when a person de- 
velops cancer — and were finally 
able to shrink the field down to 
three possible genes. 

The most suspicious of the 
three was PALB2, since it is asso- 
ciated with another gene BRCA2, 
knownas the predisposition gene 


ramifications for the future of 
preventative medicine. 

“Thanks to improvements in 
DNA technology, the complete 
sequencing of human exomes and 
genome is accelerating,” Michael 
Goggins at the Hopkins Pancre- 
atic Cancer Research Center said. 
“As the exome of more and more 
individuals are sequenced in the 
coming years, our understand- 
ing of DNA sequence variants is 
likely to increase greatly and will 
allow investigators to rapidly 
identify the genetic basis of many 
human diseases.” 


also expect that | 
this approach for | 


only more | 
cancer-causing | 


surveil- 


known as the Warburg effect. 
Recently, there has been renewed 
interest in the abnormal energy 
processing of cancer cells. 

A team from the Hopkins 
medical school led by Chi V. 
Dang has revealed a novel mech- 
anistic link between glucose me- 
tabolism and a cell-cycle protein 
known as c-Myc. 

The researchers report in Na- 
ture that increased levels of c- 
Myc in cancer cells cause an in- 


| crease in levels of glutaminase, 


for Cancer Genet- | 








a protein that helps cells convert 
the amino acid glutamine into an 
energy source. The breakdown 
of glutamine is therefore a new 
source of energy for cancer cells. 

The upregulation, or increase 
in cellular levels, of glutaminase 
is mediated indirectly through 
the use of small nucleic acid mol- 
ecules called micro-ribonucleic 
acids (miRNAs). Dang’s team has 
worked out the way c-Myc regu- 
lates glutaminase. 

This is a unique find for the 
researchers, showing a new path- 
way for an old protein. For some 
time, c-Myc has been known 
as an oncogene, or a gene that 
causes cancer when it is mutated. 
If c-Myc is altered so that it does 
not function normally, then nor- 
mal cells can become cancerous. 

Previous research has shown 
that c-Myc can enhance tradi- 
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The structure of glutaminase, an enzyme found to be important in cancer cells. 


tional cancer pathways including 
Wnt, sonic hedgehog and other 
growth pathways. One reason c- 
Myc has received so much atten- 
tion lately is its involvement in 
stem cell research. 

To understand this new path- 
way, the team from Hopkins 
induced increased amounts of 
c-Myc protein in cells and then 
looked at the corresponding ex- 
pression of glutaminase protein. 

Based on previous studies, the 
researchers believed there must 
be some intermediate that com- 
municates between these two 
proteins, because they do not in- 
teract directly. 

In an initial screen for proteins 
that are upregulated or down- 
regulated as c-Myc levels are in- 
creased, two miRNAs appeared 


Ask a Sctentist: 
What causes headaches? 


I had a wild and crazy Sat- 
urday night. It began with a 
lab write-up for organic chem- 
istry, followed by an essay and 
topped off with cell biology. 
Pure Hopkins debauchery. 

My night of excess would 
have continued if not for the 
intense headache I began to 
have. I took a Tylenol and went 
to bed, cutting my night of fun 
short. But what happens when 
you have a headache? 

“Well, headaches can hap- 
pen for dozens of reasons,” As- 
sistant Professor of Neurology 
and Pediatrics at the medical 
school Eric Kossoff said. 

“Tt can be serious, like an 
aneurysm or stroke, or more 
benign like a migraine, si- 
nusitis or even neck muscle 
spasms. The brain doesn’t have 
pain receptors, but nearly all 
of the rest of your head does 
— arteries, veins, muscles and 
your dura (the covering of 


your brain).” 

The brain tissue itself has no 
pain receptors but other parts 
of the head do. When they sense 
pain, either due to stress, physi- 
cal ailment or environmental 
stimulus, you experience it.as a 
headache. 


I was glad to wake up the 


next morning with my headache 
gone. Fortunately I didn’t have a 
migraine. What is the difference 
between a migraine and a head- 
ache? 

“Migraines are a type of head- 
ache,” Kossoff said. “Some neu- 
rologists argue that all ‘typical’ 
headaches are migraines too! 
Many people think that a sinus 
headache and a tension head- 
ache are different, but probably 
all are migraines in some way. 
A migraine starts in your brain- 
stem, spreads to your trigeminal 
nerves, then involves your dura 
and brain blood vessels.” 

Migraines are often associated 





as candidates. Upon further in- 
vestigation, the team showed 
that the c-Myc protein interacts 
directly with the two miRNAs, 
trapping the molcules in a com- 
plex with other proteins. 

Since the miRNAs are seques- 
tered in this protein complex, 
they are unable to interact with 
glutaminase to stop its expres- 
sion, thereby allowing the cells 
to become cancerous. 

Using traditional methods as 
well as a new eye for something 


old, the researchers were able to 
unravel a new biochemical path- 


way and increase our knowledge 


of how cancer cells function. It 


is with this understanding that 
new ways of combating cancer 
will emerge, in the hope of cur- 
ing some forms of cancer. 


with sensitivity to light (pho- 
tophobia), noise (phonopho- 
bia) or smell (osmophobia). 
“Some migraines can be 
associated with aura (seeing 
lights or having visual distor- 


_tions),” Kossoff said. we 


I decided to take 


Cold Stone, where I ordered 
a milkshake. I was short on 
time, so I decided to drink the 
milk shake as quickly as pos- 
sible. The result: brain freeze. 
According to Kossoff, sphe- 
nopalatine ganglioneuralgia 
(brain freeze) happens when 
cold objects touch the roof of 
your mouth and the nearby 
blood vessels react by immedi- 
ately constricting. Your brain’s 
blood vessels react to the con- © 
striction by dilating. The rapid 
dilation causes the headache. 


— Husain Danish 


:ngieers ask how cells become unstuck 


By ANN WANG 
Staff Writer 


You might imagine that most 
of the cells in your body remain 
in one place for their entire lives, 
keeping you from resembling a 
giant mound of silly putty. How- 
ever, controlled cell movement 
plays a key role in many neces- 
sary biological processes. 

A research team lead by 
Bridget Wildt, Denis Wirtz and 
Peter Searson at the School of En- 
gineering has become the first to 
measure and model the dynam- 
ics of programmed cell detach- 
ment from their substrates. 

Cells are normally kept teth- 
ered in place through a frame- 
work of proteins called the ex- 
tracellular matrix (ECM) that 
surrounds each cell. 

Cellular detachment and mi- 
gration is necessary in such di- 
verse processes as the develop- 
ment of neural synapses during 
embryonic development, the im- 
mune response of neutrophils to 
infection and the metastasis of 
tumor cells. 

To model the moment at which 
cells detach from the ECM in the 
laboratory, the scientists attached 
many copies of a short peptide 
(RGD, or arginine-glycine—as- 
partic acid) to a small gold-lined 
chip. When cells are exposed to 
the chip, proteins embedded in 
the plasma membrane called inte- 
grins bind to the RGD sequences 
the same way that integrins bind 
to the ECM in an organism. 

A mild jolt of electricity to a 

vs 


es 


gold electrode causes the RGD 
sequence to detach from the chip, 
bringing the cell along with it. 
The RGD chip provides a good 
model of in vivo cell dynamics. 

“We have performed experi- 
ments showing that the expo- 
nential cell contraction dynamics 
are the same for spontaneous cell 
contraction or ‘tail snap’ observed 
during normal cell motility,” 
Searson, professor of Materials 
Science and Engineering, said. 

“The problem with studying 
normal tail snap is that there is 
no way to know when the cell 
initiates the contraction process. 
Our method overcomes this 
problem.” 

Using their model, the scien- 
tists found that after the electric 
shock but before the cells detach, 
there is a waiting time, or induc- 
tion time. Then, the part of the cell 
contacting the chip contracts, and 
finally the whole cell detaches. 

On average, the induction 
time was 57 seconds after the 
voltage was applied, and after 
that the cells took an average 
of 39 seconds to contract before 


detachment. Part of this time is 
used for the cell to overcome in- 
ternal friction and friction with 
its substrate. 

The scientists also used fluo- 
rescently labeled actin filaments, 
which the cell uses to contract, to 
model the contraction stage. 

“Using live cell imaging, we 
have shown that the actin fibers 
at the attachment points actually 
release and contract before the 
cell membrane,” Searson said. 

Cell detachment is precisely 
timed and regulated in multi- 
cellular organisms, and the re- 
searchers hope to gain greater 
understanding of the molecular 
mechanisms behind cell detach- 
ment using molecular inhibi- 
tors for signal pathways and cell 
structure components. 

Cell detachment is also an 
important part of many disease 
processes. The spread of many 
cancers depends on detachment. 

“We are [also] studying the 
detachment of cancer cells to im- . 
prove our understanding of cell 
detachment from tumors,” Sear- 
son said. 
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The Ides of March: let the Madness begin 


By PAYAL PATNAIK & 
LOGAN QUINN 
Staff Writers 


With March Madness fast ap- 
proaching, staff writers Payal 
Patnaik and Logan Quinn take 
a look at which big conference 
teams could have an impact on 
next week’s tournament. 


Big 10: As historically the top 
contender for strongest basket- 
ball conference (note ACC-Big 
10 challenge), the Big 10 has the 
chance to shock and awe with its 
teams this year. Though falling 
somewhat short last year, the Big 
10 has delivered big teams and 
earned its determination as the 
nation’s second strongest confer- 
ence behind the ACC. 

The threat: Despite a laughable 
loss against Maryland, Michigan 
State pulls itself back up and will 
most likely earn a top berth in 
its region for the NCAA tourna- 
ment. Fresh from Tom Izzo’s Big 
10 Coach of the Year award, Kalin 
Lucas’s Big 10 Player of the Year 
award and Travis Walton’s De- 
fensive Player of the Year award, 
Michigan State has Big 10’s vote 
of confidence. The only other Big 
10 team to win all honors was the 
2005 Fighting Illini, which ad- 
vanced to the national champi- 
onship game that season. 

The possible noisemaker: Illinois 
offers a more consistent season 
and a more consistent tourna- 
ment showing in its arsenal. 
Illinois’s major strength, which 
holds it above most teams in the 
tournament, is its strong outside 
game, which has always been the 
case. Teams with strong histo- 
ries in the tournament typically 
do well, and Coach Bruce Weber 
has shown the nation more than 
enough of his competence as a 
coach. 


SEC: The SEC typically puts a 
few teams onto the bracket that 
have somewhat of a run that sea- 
son, although it has just closed 
out a lukewarm season with two 
of its top teams, LSU and Tennes- 
see, finishing out with conference 
upsets. 

The threat: Although LSU fin- 
ished out the season less than 
admirably, with a loss against 
unranked Auburn and dropping 
in the polls this week, the team 
still represents the biggest threat 
from the SEC. They had a strong 
showing during their regular 
season, outrightly clinching the 
regular season tournament title, 
but they seem to be easy to up- 
set. LSU’s game is the most fluid 
in the SEC with one of the best 
guard-forward combos in the 
conference (Marcus Thornton- 
Tasmin Mitchell). Both players on 
their top form has the potential 
to be a formidable pair. 

The possible noisemaker: Ten- 
nessee earned the top seed of the 
SEC East, but has been on an up- 
and-down ride throughout the 
season. Because they have lost 
key conference matches against 
Florida and Kentucky, its run in 
the conference championship 
looks feeble, but the team’s dy- 
namic and ability to be right on 
during their greatest moments 
equip it to make some noise and 
take on other teams. 


Big East: The Big East has con- 
tinued last year’s upward trend 
of having a strong showing 
on the court as well as on the 
Coach’s Poll every week. It does 
not have a high RPI compared to 
other conferences because of the 
sheer fact that it has 16 full-time 
members, but it is still arguably 
the most competitive conference. 

The threat: With Pittsburgh’s 
most recent win over UConn, this 
decision became easier to make. 
Pittsburgh has proven to be the 
conference’s best basketball pro- 
gram. The past nine years has 
seen Pitt make eight appearances 
in the Big East conference cham- 
pionship game. The sheer prow- 
ess and experience of this team 
places it as the highest threat that 
the Big East can offer. Although 
it only made it to the second 
round of the NCAA, Jamie Dixon 
has assembled one of the biggest 
threats in the tournament that 
should make a more impressive 
showing this year. 

The possible noisemaker: No sur- 
prise here. With UConn there's 
always a chance that the team 
can make the most noise come 
tourney time. With a killer point 


guard, AJ. Price, and a big man, 
_Hasheem Thabeet, the Huskies 


can do almost no wrong. Pitt is 
the only team that has seemed to 
give the Huskies trouble, so since 


¥ 


they will not face each other un- 
til later in the tournament, this 
should not prevent them from 
being a threat to every other team 
in every other conference. 


ACC: Typically one of the 
nation’s deepest conferences, the 
ACC has a chance to once again 
put eight teams in the field of 65, 
though Maryland and Miami 





could be dangerous as a five or 
six seed. 


BIG XII: Last year’s cham- 
pion Kansas was supposed to 
undergo a rebuilding year, but 
they restocked and reloaded and 
now they're already back on top 
of the conference. Over the past 
10 years the conference has re- 
established itself as a premier 


ge 


ee 
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The Oklahoma Sooners should be in good shape assuming Griffin remains healthy. 


would need strong showings in 
the conference tournament. Most 
likely, the ACC will only get six 
bids, though only three of those 
are real contenders. 

The Threat: The pre-season 
consensus was that the North 
Carolina Tar Heels would run 
the table this year with return- 
ing player of the year Tyler Hans- 
brough leading the way. Despite 
going undefeated in out-of-con- 
ference games to start the season, 
the bottles of champagne had 
to be re-corked and UNC had 
to crawl] out of the cellar of the 
ACC. But they did, with wins in 
Cameron (Duke) and at FSU, and 
home against Clemson and Duke 
(again). Now they’re back at No. 1 
in the AP and coaches polls and 
they should receive the top seed 
in the South region. Assuming 
they stay healthy (the scare over 
Ty Lawson's big toe earlier this 


week was alarming), the Heels | 


are deep enough and experi- 
enced enough not only to make 
a run into late March, but also to 
win it all. 

The Possible Noisemaker: Notice 
of author bias: I hate Duke. I hate 
everything about them. Every- 
thing. Mike Krzyzewski’s evil 
smirk, Christain Laettner’s boyish 
good looks, J.J. Reddick’s sweet 
shot, Shane Battier’s wrinkled 
scalp, Boozer’s stupid name and 
little goatee. Now I hate Singler, 
Zubek, Henderson and Scheyer. 
But the intensity of my hatred is 
only matched by my respect for 
their game. They play defense 
with more passion and desire 
than the final conjugal visit for 
a death row inmate. And Coach 
K always has his team ready to 
contend come March. These guys 
have the potential to wreak hav- 
oc on a bracket as a three or four 
seed. And now I will go swallow 
some bleach. 


PAC-10: The PAC-10 has had 
four final-four contenders in 
the last 10 years and only zero 
champions. The conference, with 
the exception of UCLA, just isn’t 
quite on the same level as the rest 
of the “power-conferences.” Still 
many of these teams (the PAC-10 
will probably end up with five or 
six bids) are poised to be bracket 
spoilers as lower seeds that will 
give teams trouble in the second 
round and beyond. 

The threat: Washington Foot- 
ball team goes 0-12, Basketball 
team surprises everyone by 
winning a PAC-10 that includes 
perennial contender UCLA and 
upstarts Cal and Arizona State. 
Guards Isaiah Thomas and Justin 
Dentmon both average over 15 
points a game and routinely play 
just under 30 minutes. Their tem- 
po could pose problems for teams 
with weak backcourt play. This is 
another potential two, three or 
four seed that, depending upon 
their regional placement, could 
oust a top seed and make the 
elite eight, though the final four 
might be out of the reach. 

The possible noisemaker: The Cal 
Golden Bears have a style similar 
to the Huskies’ guard-dominated 
offense and oppressive defense. 

Their starters also tend to play 
over 30 minutes per game and 
they also average over 75 ppg 
while holding their opponents 
under 70. If their guards get hot 
(Jerome Randle 18.4 ppg, Pat- 
rick Christopher 14.6 ppg) they 


conference, and its champions 
are perennial NCAA title chal- 
lengers. This year, newcomer 
Blake Griffin made a strong case 
of Player of the Year, although 
Oklahoma is just one team that 
made the jump this year in a con- 
ference that should garner six 
bids if everything shakes out in 
the conference tournament. 

The threat: If the Oklahoma 
Sooners win the Big XII tourna- 
ment, they should work their 
way into a one seed. That being 
said, their tournament hopes 
rest on sophomore Blake Griffin. 
Averaging 22 points and 14 re- 
bounds, Griffin makes the team 
a contender. With Griffin in and 
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playing like the POY candidate 
he is, the Sooners should be a 
lock to the elite-eight and defi- 
nitely have a shot to contend with 
teams like Pitt and UNC for the 
title. Still, when he went down 
for two games near the end of | 
the year with a concussion, the 
team went 0-2 and never looked 
in sync. The nightmare scenario 
for the Sooners is foul trouble 
early for Griffin against an expe- 
rienced upstart team that has a 
hot night shooting. 

The possible noisemaker: You 
can’t dislike A.J. Abrams of Texas. | 
Listed at a generous 5-11, Abrams 
plays like an Allen Iverson be- 
fore he stopped going to practice. 
Scoring over 16 per game and 
averaging more than a steal per 
outing, he and fellow senior Con- 
nor Atchley have played with 
the likes of LaMarcus Aldridge, 
Kevin Durant and DJ. Augustin. 
This team is stacked with expe- 
rience, led by Abrams and Atch- 
ley who have been to the NCAA 
tournament all four years. As a 
top ranked team, I would be pet- 
rified of this team as a eight or 
nine seed in the second round of 
the playoffs. They’ve never been 
to the final four, but they’ve been 
to the elite eight twice in the last 
four years with Abrams at the 
helm. Look out. 


Memphis: Fresh off a strong 
championship run last year (and 
achampionship game loss), Mem- 
phis has delivered a fluid team 
on the roster this year. Memphis 
belongs to the mid-major Con- 
ference USA, though it is hardly 
considered a mid-major team. 
This has some bearing to the fact 
that it is undefeated in its con- 
ference and runs a consistently 
fluid game. The guard exchange, 
back cuts and outside shots make 
Memphis a strong contender in 
the conference, especially against 
Big 10 teams with strong out- 
sides. 
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lax beaten down by 


Buckeyes, loses 22-12 


By MIKE SUMNER 
Staff Writer 


It was a tough weekend for the 
Hopkins women’s lacrosse team. 
Just three days earlier, the #14 
Blue Jays dismantled Cincinnati, 
showing the country what a bal- 
anced threat they posed on both 
sides of the ball. What a differ- 
ence three days can make, as their 
trip to Ohio State on Saturday 
resulted in another offensive dis- 
play. But this time, the Jays found 
themselves on the receiving end 
of a 22-12 thrashing — Ohio 
State’s first win against a ranked 
opponent in a few years, knock- 
ing the Jays out of the top 20 and 
back to the drawing board. 

It was a game of streaks as it 
played out. And the Buckeyes 
had it first. They struck three 
minutes in to break the deadlock 
and then doubled that lead three 
minutes later. But two more Buck- 
eye goals before the 21st minute 
mark caught the Jays by surprise, 
who suddenly found themselves 
trailing by four. It was Alyssa 
Kildare’s free position shot that 
put the Jays on the board at 20:17, 
but it was met with three more 
Buckeye goals within the next 
several minutes. 

The six-goal deficit must have 
stuck to the Jays, as the girls ral- 
lied and traded goals with the 
Buckeyes for the rest of the half, 
culminating with the first of 
Candace Rossi's five goals, off a 
feed from Rachel Ballatori with 
less than a minute in the half, 
giving the Jays back some of the 
momentum going into the locker 
room. A 9-4 hole was certainly 
not insurmountable for the tough 
Jays. While the score board read 
a different story, the stats seemed 
to give the Jays an edge. They had 
out-possessed, out-shot, picked 
up more ground balls and com- 


mitted less fouls than their Oppo- 
nents. The only difference came 
in the saves department, where 
Buckeye goalie Kristen Gilwee 
was playing the game of her life, 
racking up 10 saves in the first 
half alone. 

Unfortunately, few expected 
the physical contest that the sec- 
ond half turned out to be. Both 
teams committed a total of 54 
fouls, bringing 12 yellow cards. 
Adding insult to injury, it was the 
Buckeyes that struck first out of 
the locker room, 12 seconds into 
the second half. Not to be out- 
done, Rossi led another charge, 
scoring a pair of goals inside two 
minutes. With an additional un- 
assisted goal from Sam Schrum, 
the Jays found themselves down 
by only three goals. 

But with the seesaw nature of 
the games momentum, it soon 
was the Jays turn to be on the re- 
ceiving end of a scoring streak. 
That streak began at the 24-min- 
ute mark and lasted the next five 
minutes, with the Buckeyes raid- 
ing the Hopkins goal, snagging 
a total of six scores and stretch- 
ing their lead back up to a hefty 
nine goals. The Jays traded an- 
other goal with the Buckeyes and 
then went on another offensive. 
Two unassisted goals from Cami 
Kramer and Brett Bathras and 
another from Rossi gave the Jays 
some spark, but it would be the 
last real inspiration we'd see form 
the Jays. In the final minutes of 
the game, the Buckeyes put it out 
of reach, opening the floodgates, 
with four different Buckeyes 
scoring five different goals. 

The 22-12 result was certainly 
disappointing for the Jays. With 
the surprising route, the Jays look 
to start their climb back into the 
top 20 on Sunday, when they trav- 
el out west to face Oregon, who 
they faced last year in San Diego. 





PETRO, From B12 

N-L: And on game day? 

DP: For a couple of years I used 
to walk to the field three times 
before anybody got here. I come 
into the office and I read some 
e-mails, put the TV on, shower, 
then go from the coach’s to play- 
er’s locker rooms, put up keys 
and game plan on the board and 
walk the halls a little bit. Coach 
Dwan and I, up until this year, 
have always been the last two out 
for a game. I always walk out on 
the right, he walks on the left, I 
shut the right door, he shuts the 
left door. But that superstition 
stopped working, so now we go 
out first. 


N-L: Any other superstitions you 
and your coaching staff have? 
DP: I carry around in my pocket 
all the time a little penguin my 
little boy made me. For a while, 
when we were undefeated, Coach 
Dwan and I used to have brunch 
at the old Polo Grill on Arden 
Road. Once we won we said we 
had to go back, and every Sun- 
day we'd meet there for brunch. 
This was before we had children, 
so it was a little easier to do that. 
We'd sit in the same spot, with 
the same waitress and the same 
table. We were a little supersti- 
tious like that. 


N-L: What are some of your most 
lasting memories, both good and 
bad, from your time as coach? 

DP: The two national champion- 
ships are phenomenal memories, 
but one of the greatest memories 
is when the 2005 class graduated. 
That was our first recruiting class 
here, and it was a group that be- 
lieved in the vision we were sell- 
ing, that we wanted to kind of 
recapture the glory and change 
some things, and they really 
bought into that. The four years 
with those guys were amaz- 
ing. People don’t realize one of 
the all-time great moments was 





when Chris Watson was selected 
as young trustee. That’s a phe- 
nomenal accomplishment for 
our program. Obviously an un- 
defeated season (Hopkins went 
15-0 in 2005) was spectacular, 
to see those guys recapture that 
glory after it had escaped us for 
17-some odd years. Also, to see 
a game plan that you put in ac- 
tually come to fruition, is really 
exciting for me. 

One of the lows was the loss of 
Matt Stoffel (Hopkins lacrosse 
player from 2001 to 2004, who 


: 


died in a car crash in 2005) and to 
deal with all of that and see our 
family hurt the way it did. One of 
the most prideful moments was 
when I attended Benson Erwin’s 
mom’s funeral. If he muttered 
three words to you in a conver- 
sation, that was a lot. And to see 
him speak about his mom so elo- 
quently [made me] proud of him. 
Bill Brody leaving was also a re- 
ally sad day for me. I developed a 
very strong and close relationship 
with him, as did my family, and 
it was a sad day when he called 
me at home at 10 a.m. (to tell me 
he was retiring). We had just lost 
to Hofstra and I thought he was 
calling to fire me. Him stepping 
down was really disappointing 
for me. When he walked out of 
my office I had tears my eyes. It’s 
neat when you have a relation- 
ship like that with someone. 


N-L: In keeping with the close 
relationships you've made, how 
often are you in touch with your 
former players? 

DP: One of the things that’s pret- 
ty special about this position is 
that I get to have relationships 
with these guys. The players that 
we've coached we've remained 
pretty close with. After the game 
on Saturday, Chris Watson and 
his family were here. Paul Rabil 
and his dad came in. I get a text 
from Stephen Peyser before ev- 
ery game. I know Coach Benson 
maintains his relationships. Be- 
tween all of us we do a pretty 
good job with continuing to 
touch base and stay in touch with 
the guys who played for us, and 
that’s something important for 
me. You go from being coach to 
being coach and friend. 


N-L: How have you tried to 
change the culture of Hopkins 
lacrosse since you arrived? 

DP: We're “family.” It was such an 
important part of our lives, and 
it was everything to us (when 
Petro and his assistants played 
here). We wanted it to be that way 
again. We wanted to be a disci- 
plined program; that’s why we 
were successful. When we were 
here, we could have done a bet- 
ter job at focusing on the academ- 
ics. We all looked back and said, 
“Wow, we got to go to Johns Hop- 
kins University and did we truly 
make the most of our opportuni- 
ties?” We've tried to encourage 
our guys to do that. We wanted to 
make sure we had a program that 
everybody could be proud of. We 


wanted to get more involved in 
the community so we've started 
the Blue Jay Lacrosse holiday 
magic program. We've raised 
over $18,000 for gifts for under- 
privileged children. We got back 
involved with Hopkins Hospital, 
who took care of Chris Gardiner 
(former walk-on lacrosse player 
for Hopkins, who passed away in 
1997 from cancer). 

That was our vision, to make this 
more than a lacrosse team; an all- 
encompassing thing and take the 
philosophy of Hopkins that we'll 
be excellent in whatever we do. 


N-L: What has been some of the 
best coaching advice you've re- 
ceived? 

DP: When you're around guys 
like Coach Belichick and Coach 
Jay Wright (men’s basketball 
head coach at Villanova), who 
was kind enough to speak to our 
team, it’s hard not to see how im- 
portant preparation is. You don’t 
leave things to chance. We've re- 
ally adopted that. I think my dad 
said that you have to be yourself; 
if you try to be something you’re 
not, young guys will see right 
through it. One thing I’ve been is 
myself, sometimes for better and 
sometimes for worse. 


N-L: Speaking of Bill Belichick, 

who has been spotted on the 

sidelines at Hopkins lacrosse 

games, how did you become ac- 

quaintances with him? 

DP: The head football coach when 

I was at Cornell was Pete Mangu- 

rian. Pete eventually wound up 

in New England working for the 

Patriots. We won a championship 
in 2005, and we were moving onto 
the next year. Coach Belichick is a 
huge lacrosse fan from Annapo- 
lis, and he asked Pete at the copy 
machine how the Hopkins guys 
were doing coming off of last 
year. I had talked to Pete and told 
him we were miserable and not 
playing or practicing well. I got 
a call from Bill, and our admin- 
istrative assistant Kathleen took 
the call and she didn’t believe it 
was actually him (former player 
Peter LeSeur was notorious for 
prank calls to the lacrosse office). 
I returned the phone call, and 
ever since then we speak week- 
ly, whether [by] text or e-mail or 
phone calls. He’s become a great 
friend, allowed our staff to be a 
part of their practices and sit in 
their meetings. He's been great 
with our professional develop- 
ment, and more importantly a 
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‘One-on-one with men’s lacrosse head-coach Dave Pietramala 


very good friend. He was just up 
here on Friday. 


N-L: How has lacrosse changed 

since you played? 

DP: California. One word can 

kind of trigger, and you can say 
“wow.” The game has spread im- 
mensely. It’s everywhere. You 
look at our team and one of our 
best defensemen is from Califor- 
nia, and we're looking at recruits 
from Minnesota and Canada. 
Another way it’s really grown is 
the media. The whole Internet 
thing I’m not a big fan of. It’s not 
that I’m not a fan of the [Web] 
sites, it’s that there are forums 
and kids who can say anything 
they want anonymously without 
putting their names on it. You 
should have to put your name on 
something. There are these Web 
sites where you can find out any 
score and anything that’s gone 
on, and you look at TV and ES- 
PNU and the games just change 
so dramatically from a media 
perspective, and you hear a lot 
more about the games. With the 
positives come the negatives, and 
it’s become part of the growth. 


N-L: Have you ever given any 
thought to doing anything other 
than coaching lacrosse? 
DP: I never gave a thought to 
coaching during my tenure here. 
My first four years here I never 
would have considered coaching. 
I thought I'd go into the business 
world, and do something in busi- 
ness. My father was a purchasing 
agent for St. Johns University and 
my family was around business, 
and I thought I’d do something 
in that. I interviewed with Xerox 
when I was here. Literally, there 
was never an inkling that I’d 
coach. 
When I was finishing up school, 
a former head coach at the Gil- 
man School who had played 
here asked if I was interested in 
volunteering and helping out. | 
loved it, and after I graduated 
I went to Australia for the 1990 
World Games and got a phone 
call at 11 p.m. from the former 
head coach here, Tony Seaman, 
who asked if I’d be interested in 
being a part-time assistant. I had 
been bitten by the coaching bug 
and said I'd love to. I [had taken] 
a job at an aluminium extrusion 
factory. Work was from 6:30 a.m. 


Hopkins alum, and I'd be here 


y 2:45 p.m. and had Practice at 


3:30 p.m. 
5 \ . 
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Sophomore racks up career-high five goals 


Attackman kyle Wharton nets 1] goals in four games to help m. lacrosse team start the season strong 


By MARY DOMAN 
Staff Writer 


How did sophomore lacrosse 
attackman Kyle Wharton score 
five goals on Saturday? Some 
might say skill. Some — includ- 
ing Wharton himself — may sav 
it was luck. But I, along with his 
teammates, think the secret to 
Wharton’s success is a little bit of 
skill, a little bit of luck and a little 
bit of ... passion. 





As this sophomore takes the 
field this season, expect a differ- 
ent kind of Blue Jay than last year. 
“I've become a more passionate 
man,” Wharton claimed. As his 
performance this season shows, 
his growing comfort and love for 
the game manifests itself in goal 
after goal. 

At night, he strings sticks 
for hours on end, according to 
teammates. “He strings around 
12 sticks a week just to focus 
himself,” sophomore midfielder 
Matt Dolente said. Wharton, ac- 
cording to Dolente, is on a quest 
to create the perfect shooting 
pocket. Many nights the two of 
them string together on their fu- 
ton. 

I don’t know of many athletes 
whose love for the game spreads 
beyond the court, beyond their 
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Sophomore 


Major: Political Science 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Wharton played 17 games as a 
freshman, scoring four goals. 
He opened this season with 11 
goals in the first four games. 





Fencing faces-off at-regional-championships: 


By MIKE YUAN 
Staff Writer 


Many on the men’s and wom- 
en’s fencing teams saw an end 
to their seasons this past week- 
end at the NCAA Middle Atlan- 
tic and South Regional Fencing 
Championships, hosted by Drew 
University in Madison, NJ. 

The tournament brings to- 
gether the top fencers from both 
the Mid-Atlantic and Southern 
regions in individual competi- 
tion. Both the Mid-Atlantic and 
Southern regions are known to be 
among the toughestin the NCAA, 
with Division I powerhouses like 
Penn State, Princeton, University 
of Pennsylvania, Temple, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and Duke 
all in the mix. In NCAA fenc- 
ing, all three divisions compete 
together in their regional and 
national competitions, making 
it a challenge for any Division III 
team to advance. 

When asked what the goal 
was upon entering the competi- 
tion, freshman Lauren Chinn 
exclaimed, “Win, of course! But 
aside from that we really just 
wanted to have nice, clean bouts 
with fencers at the Division I 
level.” 

On the men’s side, the tourna- 
ment saw senior Benjamin Dorf- 
man place 10th overall in the foil 
competition. Dorfman was fol- 
lowed closely by senior David 
Ferguson, junior Paul Nunley 
and senior James Einsiedler, who 
finished 15th, 20th and 24th re- 


The men's fencing team, shown here at a home meet, saw its season end Saturday. 
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teammates, to their very equip- 
ment, but Wharton’s passion 
leaves no aspect of the game be- 
hind. When asked what he loves 
about lacrosse, Wharton respond- 
ed: “I don’t know ... everything?” 

This love pays off every week- 
end. Wharton scored three goals 
against Siena in the season open- 
er and two against 
and Hofstra last 
week. By practic- 
ing almost every- 
day, Wharton and 
his team hope to 
keep the momen- 
tum going. 

This also in- 
cludes spicing up 
practices with a 
good amount of 
fun. “I like to have 
a good time during 
practice,” Wharton 
said. “Sometimes 
when people are 
down we have to 
institute what we 
in the biz like to 
call ‘Smile Time.” 

Smile Time ex- 
tends beyond the 
field, for Whar- 
ton and his team- 
mates. “I could tell 
each one of them 
that they are in my 
top 47 best friends, 
and I wouldn’t be 
lying,” he said, 


Dazs Caramel Cone ice cream. 
And by prefer, | mean passion- 
ately adore. Did you know our 
Athlete of the Week can consume 
an entire 9 by 13 birthday cake? 
“I've been training my whole life 
to take down a whole birthday 
cake,” he said. If that’s not a sign 
of passion, I’m not sure what is. 





(Michael Holbrook Penniman). 
“Love Today” was nominated as 
the Best Dance Song in the 2008 
Grammys, and Mika was titled 
“The New Queen of Pop,” in an 
edition of Out magazine. 

Though Wharton may never 
reach the status of dance pop 
icon Mika, he doesn’t seem to be 














adding, “Some are 
in my favorite five, 
though.” 

One thing Wharton and his 
teammates enjoy is a good old 
birthday party, complete with 
cake, ice cream and candles. 
Wharton prefers vanilla cake, 
chocolate frosting and Haagen 


spectively. Dorfman ends his ca- 
reer with a regular season record 
of 220-91 across all weapons, 
while Ferguson tallied 248 wins 
with 107 losses. 

Nunley, along with sopho- 
more Mike “Lumberjack” Fel- 
lows, were commended by men’s 
head coach Austin Young as the 
two most improved fencers this 
year. 

For the epee, Hopkins had four 
competitors, led by sophomore 
Nick Krywopusk’s 15th-place 
finish. Junior Harry Oppenheim 
and sophomore Thomas Ronan 
finished in 22nd and 26th place, 
while junior lan McCue ended 
the day in 29th place. 

Sophomore Max Wieder was 
the only Blue Jay in the sabre 
competition, where he had a 
19th-place showing. He ended 
his season as one of the top Hop- 
kins fencers, finishing with a 105- 
39 season record and a 195-69 re- 
cord for his career. He is on pace 
to break Hopkins’s men’s fencing 
career victories record. 

Over on the women’s side, 
Chinn was the highest finisher for 
both the men and women, as well 
as all Division III entrants, with 
an eighth-place finish in the epee 
competition. Sophomore Corinne 
Warren advanced one prelimi- 
nary round as she finished 23rd. 
Teammate freshman Nicole Salter 
finished in 25th place. Rounding 
out the epee competitors for the 

Jays was senior Ying Guo, who 
placed 32nd in the event. 

Sophomore Mary Vitale was 
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When his mouth’s not full of 
cake, Wharton also enjoys sing- 
ing. “He hits every note to per- 
fection,” junior defender Max 
Levine said. Wharton’s favorite 
song is “Love Today” by Mika 


the lone Hopkins representa- 
tive in the women’s sabre bouts, 
where she finished 16th in a field 
of 27 competitors. 

The foil competition featured 
a quartet of Jays. Leading the 
way with a 21st place finish was 
senior Grace Fried, who was 
followed immediately by team- 
mate junior Katherine Kim in 
22nd. Sophomore Sofia de Bene- 
dictis wasn’t too far behind, 
finishing in 24th place overall. 
Freshman Colleen Stone round- 
ed out the four tied for 28th 
place in the event. Fried ends 
her career with a medal in ev- 
ery NIWFA she entered, total- 
ing eight individual and three 
team medals, surpassing alum 
Sarah Smilnow’s nine. 

Chinn, commenting on her 
high finish, said, “It was a great 
way to finish my first year as a 
Hopkins athlete, and it will defi- 
nitely serve as motivation for the 
coming years. I’m planning on go- 
ing home for the summer, and as 
always, will be training with my 
coach from Oahu Fencing Center 
(Chinn is from Hawaii). Hope- 
fully next year we'll have some 
fencers at Championships!” 

“We had hoped to have two or 
three fencers make the round of 12 
and to qualify at least one fencer 
to NCAA Nationals,” men’s head 
coach Austin Young said. “Al- 
though we didn’t have any receive 
a regional bid, Ben Dorfman’s 11th 
place finish was high enough for 
him to have a chance to land an 
at-large bid. We're all keeping our 
fingers crossed.” 

“We had a successful season in 
returning two trophies to Home- 
wood, the Army trophy and sec- 
ond place in the National Women’s 
Intercollegiate Fencing Champi- 
onships (the oldest women’s col- 
legiate sports championship). We 
were also awarded an additional 
trophy as the highest placement 
for a Division III team,” women’s 
head coach Jim Murray said, re- 
flecting upon the season. 

Murray also added, “I had 

brought out to the team that we 
didn’t want to be just good, but 
the goal was to be successful. At 
the end of the women’s champi- 
onship we will find ourselves 
smiling with trophies.” 
- Several fencers from both 
teams will continue to fence 
throughout the spring and sum- 
mer, both for club teams and for 
junior olympics. 
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Wharton's career-high five goals on Saturday helped the Blue Jays defeat Hofstra at Homewood Field. 


bothered. For him, fulfilling his 
passions is simple. In a lacrosse 
game, for instance, popularity 
is the last thing on his mind. “I 
think about how much fun I’m 
having!” he said enthusiastically. 
For singing and cake, he only 


seeks the company of his 47 best | 


friends. 

The Jays are three and one 

«right now and stepping up to take 

on the toughest season in the na- 
tion, according to Inside Lacrosse. 

The stringing, singing and 
cake could help achieve this goal. 
Mixed with practice and a good 
amount of Smile Time, it’s likely. 
If Wharton and his 47 men re- 
main passionate, however, it’s a 
definite yes. 


BASEBALL, FROM B12 
homer to right center, bringing 
the score to 8-4. In the bottom 
of the sixth, after a bunt single 
by Merzel and a double by ju- 
nior centerfielder Brian Youchak, 
they were driven in with singles 
by Biner and senior third base- 
man Todd Emr. After a couple 
of sacrifice flies by Huisman and 
Walsh, the Jays led 
12-4, which held as 
the final score. Ju- 
nior reliever Dave 
Kahn got the win in 
relief, pitching two 
innings, giving up 
arunon one hit and 
three walks, while 
striking out one. 
Biner was 3-for-4, 
with two extra base 
hits, driving in five 
runs. Merzel scored 
three runs and 
Huisman drove in 
three runs. 

The nightcap of 
the doubleheader 
began about half an 
hour later. Hopkins’s 
junior starter Marco 
Simmons __ pitched 
two solid innings, 
walking two and 
striking out two. 
The Jays scored first 
in the bottom of the second when 
Kahn drove in designated hitter 





Dave Garber with a sacrifice fly. 
The Scarlet Raiders responded in 
the top of the third, as designated 
hitter Anthony Yeswita drove in 
two runs with a double, before 
getting called out trying to stretch 
a triple, making the score 2-1 for 
Rutgers. Later in the inning, Mer- 
zel scored on a single by Biner, 
knotting things up at 2-2. In the 
top of the fourth, first baseman 
Matt Lingo hit a double off senior 
reliever Pete Smith, and catcher 
Matt Halligan got on with a walk, 
both later advancing a base on a 
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Track takes on last 
meet before NCAAs 


By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


Several members of Hopkins’s 
men’s and women’s track teams 
competed last weekend at Vir- 
ginia Tech’s Last Chance meet 
on Saturday, giving them a last 
chance to qualify for nationals. 
lhe Blue Jays competed in a field 
loaded with Division I and Divi- 
sion III schools and broke several 
of the school records that they 
themselves had set this past sea- 
son, 

On the men’s side of the action, 
senior Adam Waddell continued 
his outstanding performance in 
the pole vault, building off of his 
momentum in last week’s Cen- 
tennial Conference Champion- 
ship, in which he placed first in 
the event. Waddell broke his own 
previous Hopkins record of 15 


| feetin the vault by vaulting 15’ 3- 


3/4” ina strong effort. 

“The atmosphere at the Vir- 
ginia Tech meet was incredible,” 
Waddell said. “Everyone really 
stepped up their games to com- 
pete at such a high level of in- 
tensity. It was awesome to watch 
my fellow teammates, Paula 


|| Osborn and Jordan Ireton, not 


only smash personal bests but 


| also crush Hopkins track records 


in the process. Overall, it was a 
great meet.” 
Senior Jordan Ireton shattered 


| her own previous Hopkins re- 


passed ball. Michael DiCenso hit 








cord in the 800-meter run with a 
spectacular time of 2:13.70, quali- 
fying for NCAA nationals. The 
time was nearly four seconds 
better than her previous record 
of 2:17.38, and the only three 
runners who finished ahead of 
her were from Division I schools 
Tennessee, Central Florida and 
Virginia Tech. Ireton was pleas- 
antly surprised to find that she 
had done so well, but knew that 
she was capable of such a perfor- 
mance. 

“T really enjoyed the meet. It 
was a surprisingly relaxed meet, 
and at the same time 1 was.able.to 
run alongside Division I runners 
on a great banked track,” Ireton 
said. “When I crossed the line 
and saw that I had run a 2:13, I 
was pretty shocked. But in retro- 
spect, I know that I was ready to 
run that fast. It was just a matter 
of finding the right competition 
and the right race. I’m still excit- 


a sacrifice fly to center, to put the 
Raiders in front 3-2. After a hit 
batsman and a walk, the bases 
were loaded for senior leftfielder 
Brian Gill, who drove in two with 
a single. Another run came in 
from an error by Hopkins’s Emr, 
leaving the score 6-2. The Jays re- 
sponded in the same inning. After 
a double by sophomore left fielder 
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Jesse Sikorski, shortstop Lee Bol- 
yard blasted a shot to right for a 
two-run homer. Kahn singled 
and later scored on a single by 
Youchak, making the score 6-5 
Rutgers at the end of four innings 
of play. 

But in the fifth inning, the 
Scarlet Raiders went on a tear and 
scored eight runs. With the bases 
loaded and two outs, Matt Con- 
nors drove in a run with a single. 
Two runs came in to score after 
an error, followed by two more 
runs by a Patrick Reitemeyer tri- 
ple to center. After a walk, junior 
third baseman Joe Furnaguera 
hit a three-run shot to left, cap- 
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Senior Paul Martone struck out one in two innings in the win. 


ed about it. I’m looking forward 
to nationals and the outdoor sea- 
son.” 


The other broken record came 


from senior Paula Osborn. Os- 
born, 
Athlete of the Week, ran in the 
400-meter, clocking in a time 
of 58.40, good for the school re- 
cord but falling just short of an 
NCAA-qualifying time by only 
a 10th of a second. Osborn, who 
will compete at nationals in the 
distance medley relay, was not 
disappointed but rather was very 
pleased and optimistic. 


last week’s News-Letter 


“It was the seniors’ last indi- 


vidual indoor track meet, so we 
really wanted to step it up,” Os- 
born said. “It was a really great 
track with good competition, so 
we were all ready to perform our 
best. I ran the 400m dash know- 
ing that it was my last individual 
race indoors and didn’t hold any- 
thing back. I was so surprised and 
pleased to run a 58.4, [and] even 
though it was .1 off of qualifying 
for nationals, it is a personal re- 
cord, and [I'm] really excited for 
the outdoor season. Jordan Ireton 
running a 2.13 in the 800 is abso- 
lutely amazing as well. Now we 
head to nationals at the end of 
this week, with almost all of the 
girls in our distance medley relay 
having qualified for nationals in 
their individual events. Needless 
to say, we are going in hopes to 
bring back gold in the relay,” she 
said. 


As Osborn makes clear, there is 


much to be excited about for Hop- 
kins track, and the season has been 
highly successful. “The season has 
really been more than I could have 
hoped for. We started with a very 
strong cross-country season, and 
the girls kept performing well 
throughout the indoor season as 
well. Now that it is coming to an 
end we have more people quali- 
fied for nationals than we ever 
have. We have broken almost ev- 
ery school record on the board 
this year, and we are hoping to 


bring home.some_ All-Americans 


from nationals as well. 


“Our coach has really pushed 


us this season, and the team as a 
whole has come together and are 
very supportive of one another. 
I know that our success will un- 
doubtedly continue into the out- 
door season that begins when we 
return from spring break.” 





Baseball goes I-I in season opening series 


ping the eight-run inning. By the 
bottom of the seventh, the score 
was 14-7 Rutgers. 


Kahn and freshman catcher 


Zachary Small hit back to back 
solo shots off freshman reliever 
Connor Medler, bringing the 
score closer at 14-9. After junior 
pinch hitter James Teta singled, 


Biner and Emr followed suit, 
loading up the bases. Teta 
was subsequently cut 
down at the plate after 
designated hitter Matthew 
Bernardi grounded into a 
fielders choice. The next 
batter, Sikorski, drove in 
Biner and Emr with a dou- 
ble to right, making the 
score 14-11. 

Unfortunately for the 
Jays, the comeback fell 
short, as junior reliever 
Michael Hansen got Lee 
Bolyard to foul out to first, 
ending the game. Reliever 
Andrew Pevsner took the 
loss for the Jays, giving 
up eight runs, only one 
earned, over five hits and 
two walks, while striking 
out one in two-thirds of an 
inning. Sikorski and Kahn 
drove in three runs apiece, 
while Bolyard drove in 
two. 

The team heads to Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., to play 11 games at the 
Russ Matt Greater Phoenix Invi- 
tational over spring break for the 
second consecutive season. 

“I think our team is talented 
but very inexperienced,” Babb 
said. “I’m sure that we will suf- 
fer some early season defeats 
since we play an extremely tough 
schedule. I will be playing a lot 
of people to evaluate them, not 
necessarily our best players at all 
times, and because of the afore- 
mentioned inexperience. Never- 
theless, I expect our team to be 
excellent come May, when the 
Centennial and NCAA tourna- 
ments begin.” 
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1882 - The Intercollegiate Lacrosse 
Association was formed in Princeton, 


NJ. No home events scheduled 


Sports Birthdays: 


1962 - Darryl Strawberry (baseball) 
1966 - John Thompson III (hoops coach) 


SPORTS 














By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


On Saturday, the then 11th 
ranked Blue Jays (3-1) defeated 
the 10th ranked Hofs- 
tra Pride (2-1) by a score 
of 12-7 at Homewood 
Field. On a day where 
Hofstra’s starting goal- 


ie, Andrew Gvozden, 
was none other than 
the brother of the 
Jays’ goalie Michael 


Gvozden, the Pride left 
Baltimore with a record 
of 0-10 at Homewood 
Field. Sophomore attack 
Kyle Wharton scored a 
career-high five goals 
in the win, the Jays’ sec- 
ond victory in five days 
against a top-10 team. 

Hopkins hit the 
ground running and 
never stopped. Less 
than three minutes in, 
junior attack Steven 
Boyle faked a defender 
from behind the net 
and fired in the wrap- 
around goal for the 
early 1-0 lead. Fresh- 
man midfielder Mar- 
shall Burkhart made it 
2-0 less than a minute 
later, taking advantage 
of his de- 
fender 
who had 
slipped 
on the 
fisesl-d; 
scoring 
on a low-flying shot. With 9:32 
remaining in the first quarter, 
Wharton scored his first of the 
day in transition from a nice 
pass by Michael Kimmel. Six 
minutes later, Wharton scored 
his second, improving Hop- 
kins’s lead to 4-0. 

Hofstra wasn’t going to roll 
over and die, however. Coming 











into the game, Hofstra’s attack 
was conside red one of the best 
units in all of college lacrosse, 
and at times they showed it. Hof- 
stra quickly got two goals past 


Michael Gvozden before the end 
of the first quarter, and at the end 
of one, Hopkins held a two-goal 
lead, 4-2. 

That would be the only time 
Hofstra had a chance. Hopkins 
only needed four minutes to 
take back their four-goal lead. 
Wharton earned his hat trick on 
an impressive behind-the-back 
goal from a good feed by Boyle, 
and only 90 seconds later sopho- 
more midfielder Tim Donovan 
ripped a shot into the top corner 
for a 6-2 lead. Hofstra tried to get 
back into it, with Stephen Bentz 
scooping up a loose ball on the 


crease and getting it past Mi- 
chael Gvozden to cut the deficit 
to three, but on another nice as- 
sist from Boyle, junior midfield- 
er Max Chautin added another 


ileerecanmronee 
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Senior Mark Bryan and the Hopkins offense lit up Hofstra on Saturday, never trailing in the contest. 


goal for the Jays and Wharton 
added his fourth of the day, cut- 
ting from behind the goal, tak- 
ing the feed from Kimmel and 
firing it home. At the half, Hop- 
kins held a comfortable 8-3 lead, 
outshooting the Pride by 10 (24- 
14), scooping up more ground 
balls (14-9) and winning eight of 
the 12 face-offs. 

Seeing that Hofstra had al- 
ready overcome two second-half 
deficits in their first two games 
this season against UMass and 
Brown, Hopkins knew that they 
needed to come out even stron- 
ger than in the first half. Despite 


(Qne-on-one with Coach Pietramala 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


The News-Letter sat down with 
men’s lacrosse head coach Dave 
Pietramala for a one-on-one in- 
terview. Pietramala has been the 
head coach at Hopkins since the 
beginning of the 2001 
season, and in his nine 
years as head coach has 
led Hopkins to two na- 
tional titles (2005 & 2007) 
and a record of 99 wins 
and 25 losses. A star de- 
fensemen for the Blue 
Jays from 1986 to 1989, 
‘Petro, as he has been 
nicknamed, is the first 
person in the history of 
college lacrosse to win a 
Division I national cham- 
pionship as a player and 
a head coach. 


N-L: What makes Hop- 


kins lacrosse unique 
compared to other pro- 
grams? 


DP: I think the thing that 
makes it unique now is 
that our expectations 
stem far beyond the field. 
That’s something impor- 
tant to us that is a pri- 
ority for this program. 
The level of excellence we come 
to expect on the field is expected 
in the classroom. And socially, I 
feel like our staff feels that our 
players have a level of responsi- 
bility here not just as athletes, but 
also as student-athletes, and that 
includes the athletic, academic 


and social components. Some- 
thing that makes it unique is just 
the status of our program here 
at the institution. We’re a multi- 
divisional institution, and what 
amazes me is that Hopkins is 
able to compete the way we do on 
all levels, academically and ath- 





age when you're working with 
48 17 to 23-year-olds. It’s hard to 
have anything be average. I can 
get in at anywhere between six 
and seven in the morning, prob- 
ably usually on the earlier side. 
Some of the early morning part 
is spent returning e-mails, some 
kind of administrative 
work (Pietramala was 
working on the rooming 
list for the team’s up- 
coming trip to Syracuse 
when we arrived for the 
interview). 

Our staff will get to- 
gether pretty early and 
discuss the day’s practice 
so we can know what the 
plan is and prepare for 
practice. A lot of the day 
now is spent breaking 
down film. As the day 
gets further along we’ll 
have some guys trickle 
in to watch some specific 
things, watch film with 
the coaches. Then it’s 
practice. After practice 
you either watch practice 
film or you continue to 
watch film of your op- 
ponent. At night before I 
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Pietramala holds up a lucky charm, a penguin his son made. 


letically. It’s a pretty unique and 
special place. 


N-L: What does a typical day’s 
schedule consist of? 

DP: There’s nothing average 
about any day around here. 
There’s normally nothing aver- 


leave, I'll maybe do some 
more recruiting and 
make some recruiting 
calls. During any given day, so 
much can come up, whether it’s 
a player need, a medical need, 
injuries or adjustments; our staff 
spends a significant amount of 
time throughout the day talking 
about those things. 

See PETRO, Pace B10 





College Baskeball: 
March Madness Preview 


News-Letter _ Bracketologists 
Payal Patnaik and Logan Quinn 
take a look at the major confer- 
ence contenders for this season’s. 
March Madness tournament, 
which starts next week. Page B10. 


INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Kyle Wharton 


Attackman Kyle Wharton con- 
tinues to improve his game, scor- 
ing five goals in this weekend’s 
match-up against Hofstra. We 
take a look at the life of this tal- 
ented lacrosse star. Page B11. 


M. & W. Track: 
Last Chance Meet 


The track team travelled down 
to Virginia Tech in their last meet 
before nationals. Seniors Paula 
Osborn, Jordan Ireton and Adam 
Waddell both snagged school re- 
cords, Page B10. 





letting one in early, Hofstra never 
made it any closer than 8-4. Whar- 
ton notched his fifth goal of the 
day on a quick developing play 


right off of the faceoff, bouncing | 


in a shot through Andrew 
Gvozden’s legs. Less than 
a minute 
scored his second of the 
day in almost the exact 
same fashion, beating his 
defender and firing it at 
Gvozden’s legs. 


_— 


later on an extra-man op- 


held an 11-5 lead, with ju- 
nior attack Chris Boland 


onds to go. 

Hofstra added two and 
Hopkins one in the rather 
sloppy fourth period, with 
lots of penalties and turn- 
overs. At the end of the 
day, it was a victory for 
Hopkins — head coach 
Dave Pietramala’s 99th as 
a Blue Jay. 

Hopkins’s defense re- 
ally stepped up in this 
game, allowing 35 shots 
(They allowed 51 in a loss 
to Princeton two weeks 
ago.). Michael Gvozden 
posted 12 saves, while his 
little brother saved 11 for Hofs- 
tra. 

“I was so proud of him,” the 
elder Gvozden said of his young- 
er brother. 

Three players achieved career- 
high; Wharton and Donovan in 
goals with five and two respec- 
tively, and Kimmel tied his game 
highs in assists (3) and total 
points (4). 

Hopkins continues its ex- 
tremely, tough schedule this 
Saturday at Syracuse in a re- 
match of last year’s champion- 
ship game, which Syracuse won 
13-10. Hopkins needs to figure 
out its face-off situation before- 
hand, though. Starting FOGO 
(face-off-get-off) Matt Dolente 
did not suit up against Hofstra, 
and Mike Powers, who starred 
in the FOGO position in the 
win at UMBC last Tuesday, left 
the game with his right arm in 
a sling. Burkhart filled in after 
Powers's in jury, winning 5 of 11 
face-offs. 


later Donovan | 


Hofstra | 
scored just over a minute | Ff 


portunity, but at the end of | 
the third quarter Hopkins | 


scoring with only 22 sec- | 





Wharton, Kimmel lead men’s lax past Hofstra = 
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| The baseball team opened its season on Saturday, splitting a doubleheader at home. 


Baseball opens season with 
split against Rutgers-Newark 


By JEFF ZHU 
For the News-Letter 


With the scheduled home 
opener last Thursday against 
Messiah College postponed due 
to a snow-covered field, the Hop- 
kins men’s baseball team kicked 
off the 2009 season with a double- 
header against Rutgers-Newark 
at home. Coming off of a national 
runner-up finish last season, the 
team had high expectations on 
the field. But before the season 
even began, the team faced some 
challenges off the field, as junior 
infielder Tim Rappazzo took 
leave from school in January to 
battle leukemia. 

“The team and coaches are 
saddened by Tim’s unfortunate 
disease. He is well-liked by his 
teammates and coaches and 
has an exemplary work ethic,” 
head coach Bob Babb said. “Our 
team is trying to do all we can to 
make Tim proud. His stoic battle 
against this disease is, indeed, an 
inspiration to us all.” 

A good crowd was at hand to 
watch the game. In game one, the 
Scarlet Raiders drew first blood 
when senior Gerard Russomanno 
drove in junior Matt Lingo witha 
single against senior starter Dave 
Fioretti. Rutgers’s junior starter 
Jack Winters shut down the Jays 
for the first two innings but ran 


into trouble in the bottom of the 
third. With two men on and two 
outs, senior first baseman Ryan 
Biner hit a three-run home run to 
left field, to put Hopkins on top 
3-1. 

In the top of the fourth, 
sophomore Michael DiCenso 
drove in a run to pull the Raid- 
ers within in one. But in the 
second half of the inning, the 
Jays pulled away. After senior 
left fielder Dave Garber drew a 
walk, junior designated hitter 
Chris Huisman hit a two-run 
homer to right field, giving the 
Jays a 5-2 lead. Rutgers’s starter 
Winters remained in the game 
and surrendered back to back 
doubles to juniors Brendan 
Walsh and Lee Bolyard. Junior 
catcher John Swarr drove in 
Walsh but was out at second 
trying to stretch out a double. 
Bolyard promptly scored when 
Rutgers’s sophomore shortstop 
Patrick Reitemeyer botched a 
play on senior second base- 
man Dan Merzel. Merzel came 
around to score on a double by 
Biner. Winters did not make it 
out of the fourth inning, giving 
up seven earned runs on seven 
hits in three and two-thirds in- 
nings, taking the loss. 

In the fifth, Rutgers’s junior 
Anthony Yeswita hit a two-run 

See BASEBALL, Pace B11 


isa Mini-Grant Program 
where faculty/student teams can 
Develop Educational Resources. 


Studentsearnupto- $4 ,000 


Faculty earns - 


$ 1,000 


And it's an excellent experience for all 


Help enhance teaching and learning 


Application Submissions: March 1* - March 31* 
More info at: Www.cer.jhu.edu/techfellows: 


cwagner@jhu.edu or 410.516.7181 





‘oautar for 
educational - ; ; 
resources THE SHERIDAN 
LIBRARIES 
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